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Paetry. 


nce to every man and nation comes the mo- 
ment to decide, 

ne strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the 

vood or evil side, 

erat cause, God’s new Messiah, offering 

each the bloom or blight, 

coats upon the left hand and the sheep 


Jn t 
Some 


Puts the 


upon the right, 

,nd the choice goes by forever ’twixt that dark- 

ness and that light. 

packward look across the ages and the beacon 
moments see, ; 

That. like peaks of some sunk continent, jut 
through oblivion’s sea; 

Not an ear in court or market for the low, fore- 
hoding cry 

Of those Crises, God’s stern winnowers, from 


whose feet earth’s chaff must fly; 
Never shows the choice momentous till the 
judgment hath passed by. 


(Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s pa- 
ves but record 

Ope death grapple in the darkness ’twixt old 
systems and the Word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on 
the throne— | 

Yet that seaffold sways the future. and, behind 
the dim unknown, 

Mtandeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 
above his own. J. R. LOWELL. 


Old Plymouth. 


After our forty miles’ ride from the 
‘Hub,’ we arrived at Plymouth, not, 
indeed, to receive a welcome from the 
friendly Indian, Samoset, yet to be wel- 
comed tothe Samoset House, an excellent 
hotel near the station. Having first at- 
tended to the inner man, we shall do well 
to provide for ourselves a pamphlet guide 
at the cost of two bits, unless we are fa- 
vored by the attentions of a living cicer- 
one. Our steps are first directed to Pil- 
crim Hall, a few rods distant, in front of 
which lies the upper portion of the famous 
Rock, guarded by a heavy iron fence with 
thenames of the Mayflower Pilgrims upon 
its railing, the more prominent ones next 
to the street, while those less conspicuous 
arein the rear. It was in the mind of 
the venerable doctor, who thus dignified 
the fence as our Fathers were wont to 
lignify their meeting-houses, to have the 
name of Billington turned topsy-turvy, 
since he was the black sheep among the 
first comers, having been convicted of 
murder. Strange to say, no name has 
been made more prominent in the localities 
hereabouts than his, it being affixed to 
certain projecting rocks in the harbor and 
also to the ‘‘Sea,”’ a beautiful lake not 
far from town. So capricious is fame. 

But how came the Rock on which Mary 
Chilton, John Alden and the other Pil- 
gris first set. foot thus high and dry a 
long way from shore? During the Rev- 


olutionary war an attempt was made to 
remove the entire boulder to the public 
square for a rostrum, but, to the surprise 
of all, it burst asunder, and so~ only the 


upper half wastaken. Thissplit very natu- 
rally suggested the division of the British 
empire, the fairest portion to be severed 
and removed from the base. 

Let us now enter Pilgrim Hall. It is 
the repository of pictures of ancient scenes 
and men; of old books and other antiq- 
uities. Here is a faithful copy of Weir’s 
great painting of the ‘‘ Eembarkation,’’ the 
original of which is in the rotunda of the 
Capitol at Washington, and also Harden’s 
painting of the landing in December, 1620, 
all the figures in each picture being larger 
than life. Here are also sundry smaller 
designs of the same events and of thé 
signing of the compact on board the May- 
flower. Here are the chairs of Governor 
Carver and Elder Brewster, the sword and 
pot of Miles Standish, the cradle in which 
Penguine White was rocked, and the 
barrel of the gun with which King Philip 
was killed, together with a thousand other 
relics, all held in almost as much rever- 
ence by their custodians as bits of the 
cross are by devout papists, with this ad- 
vantage, however, that the identity of 
the former is much more clearly establish- 
ed thanof the latter. If you cannot spend 
half a day to look over these various an- 
fiquities, you may at least.carry a cata- 
logue of them away in your guide book, 
for future enumeration. 


_ Our next place of visiting is the land- 
ig, where the lower part of the Rock re- 
Mains over its original bed, surmounted 
by a beautiful canopy of Quincy granite, 
which cost $30,000. But by the build- 
ing of a wharf, when commerce was more 
esteemed than antiquity, this portion of 
the Rock is now inland. You cannot sit 
upon it and bathe your feet in ‘‘the 
reaking waves” as they ‘‘dash high.”’ 
ou may, indeed, get a little patriotic 
thrill by stepping upon the square yard or 
So of the Rock that is exposed to view. 
Ve will now ascend the long stairway 

to the summit of Cole’s Hill, near by. 
Here were buried in eraves leveled with 
the ‘wrounding ground one-half of the 
grims the first winter, so that the pre- 
“Ise resting-places of Carver and others 
"a not discernible, except as their half- 
“caved bones are occasionally exhumed. 
‘h Passing up to Burial Hill, we go 
tough Leyden street, by the site of the 
uilding erected, ‘‘ the common 
“e, and by the principal churches of the 
= “sit now is. The graves of the 
by “sg being lifted higher than the towers 
© churches are an ever-present real- 


ity to the people. On reaching the sum- 


mit, you are at once attracted by the 


splendid prospect. There is the Gumet 
with its fort and twin light houses, being 
the extremity of a narrow beach ex- 
tending from near the Webster estate, 
in Marshfield, six or seven miles. And 
there is the Saquish, a spur of the Gumet 
Beach, three miles in length, upon which 
the shallop of the Mayflower came near 
being cast away. Further inward is 
Clarke’s Island, on which the Pilgrims 
rested beneath the canopy of a wintry 
sky from Friday night to Monday morn- 
ing before coming to Plymouth, because 
they would not break the Sabbath. Be- 
yond is Captain’s Hill, and nearer by is 
Plymouth Beach, three miles in extent, a 
wonderful bulwark of nature for the pro- 
tection of the inner harbor. 

But you have come up Burial Hill 
specially to see where the brave fore- 
fathers of the nation sleep. Look around 
you. Under many a turf beneath your 
feet les the dust of some Pilgrim form. 
Noticeable is the monument to Governor 
William Bradford, whose epitaph is in 
Hebrew, Latin and English. The He- 
brew is so barbarously chislled that Moses 
Stuart himself could not have deciphered 
it. The Latin is an admonition to poster- 
ity, ‘‘What has been secured with so 
much hardship, do not basely surrender.”’ 
The most costly monument on the hill was 
erected to the memory of Robert Cush- 
mon, who preached the first sermon in 
New England, that was printed, and to 
his son Thomas, for many years the ruling 
elder. Upon the summit you will also 
discover the location or site of a square- 
roofed building, which was used both for 
a meeting-house and a fort. While the 
men came up with their families to wor- 
ship, with their trusty firelocks upon their 
shoulders, a sentinel was stationed at the 
top in charge of the small cannon that 
were placed thereon. Beyond ‘Town 
Brook, which is at the southerly base of 
Burial Hill, is what is now Watson’s Hill, 
on which was held the first parley with 
the sachem, Massasoit, when a treaty of 
frindship was formed and which was sa- 
credly kept during all the lifetime of that 
renowned chief. 

As we descend trom Burial Hill, we 
will visit the Court House, where the 
courteous Register of Deeds will show us 
the earliest deeds with the autographs of 
all the principal Pilgrims, and also the 
veritable charter of ‘‘New Plymouth,’’ 
from the crown of Great Britain, and the 
Royal seal which was attached thereto. 
He will also show us the beautiful court- 
room, which Plymouthians say has been 
pronounced by the judges the very best 
in the whole commonwealth. Returning 
by our hotel we ascend still another hill, 
the highest in the vicinity, to take a 
nearer view of the Grand National Mon- 
ument, the most conspicuous object both 
by land and seain all Plymouth. It was 
originally designed by Billings to be one 
hundred and fifty feet high, but the funds 
coming in too slowly the proportions were 
reduced about one-half. The figure of 
Faith, which is the crowning statue, is 
made of Hallowell granite, nearly as 
white as marble, is about forty feet in 
height and weighs two hundred tons. 
The figure of Morality is placed in one of 
the floor niches at the corners of the die 
or pedestal, while Law, Freedom and 
Education are to occupy the other three. 
There are also several scenes in the early 
history represented in bas relief. The 
names of the first comers are all chisled 
on the panels at the sides. Now these 
monuments of brass and stone may indeed 
make a vivid impression upon the scenes 
and imagination, but they are not the best 
memorials of the Fathers. | 


THE TRUEST HONORING OF THE FATHERS. 


No one has ever really seen Plymouth, 
or has known what it is to glorify the 
forefathers, who has not been at one or 
more of the great celebrations, either of 
the embarkation, August Ist, or of the 
landing, December 21st. These celebra- 
tions, or at least the latter, you might 
indeed attend at New York or Washing- 
ton, or at some smaller and remote town, 
where there is a plenty of New Eng- 
landers by birth, full of zeal for the land 
of their nativity. But you can no where 
see such fitting observances as at Ply- 
mouth itself. Though the people of the 
old town are sometimes almost sickened 
at the very name of Pilgrim, it having 
become so familiar by frequent repetition, 
yet when the anniversary returns, they 
all enter upon it with the old-time pride 
and zest. It is always a holiday, and 
the famous dish of succotash is found on 
every table. Woe be to the luckless, 
unpatriotic wight who does not relish 
this Indian medley of corn and beans, 
with all the modern fixings and accom- 
paniments. The monuments of stone on 
such days ‘‘play second fiddle” to the 
parade of the Standish Guards and to 
the orations and post prandium speeches 
of the distinguished speakers imported 
for the occasion. IJmpcrted did I say ? 
invited is the word, and a marked* honor 
it is to be invited to speak on such an 
inspiring day and theme in. the wake of 
the most illustrious statesmen and orators 
of the land. 

There are those now living who were 
privileged to listen to Daniel Webster’s 
great speech at the bi-centennial in 1820, 
and what school-boy that has ever spoken 


memorable extract relating to the slave- 


his piece on the stage has not recited the | 


trade ? or the one beginning, ‘‘Let us not 
forget the religious character of our ori- 
gin’? ‘To have heard that speech from 
the lips of the orator himself, as it was 
spoken on the Rock of Plymouth, must 
have formed a very epoch in the life of 
the auditor, an unfailing fountain of 
pleasing and thrilling recollections. 


Others remember the brilliant rhetorical 
effort of Edward Everett, extracts of 
which are to be found in almost all the 
school readers. Rufus Choate gave his 
magnificent oration on the moral heroism 
of the Pilgrims at New York, but with 
his magnetic power the hearers must 
have been almost transported to Ply- 
mouth, and have heard ‘‘the breaking 
waves dash high upon the stern, rock- 
bound coast.” It was the writer’s privi- 
lege to listen to the philosophical and 
statesmanlike speech of Wm. H. Seward, 
who gave the Pilgrims lofty praise as 
the founders of the Republic, and also to 
the splendid address of Robert C. Win- 
throp, who spoke at the 250th anniver- 
sary, in which, though an ardent Episco- 
palian and a born conservative, he was 
as perfectly free from any such trammels 
as if he had been the most pronounced 
Puritan and Radical. 

It occurs to me that a couple of volumes 
of the orations, sermons and briefer after- 
dinner speeches delivered at Plymouth 
would not only be one of the noblest con- 
tributions to American literature and 
libraries for the perusal of young men 
especially, but also one of the fittest and 
most exalted memorials to the Pilgrims. 
Such a monument would be more in- 
structive, impressive and enduring too, 
than any effigies of marble or bronze. 


The true history of the Pilgrim 
Fathers and their true places in history 
have hardly yet been presented to the 
world. That was a fortunate discovery, 
a few years since, of Gov. Bradford’s 
voluminous manuscript records of the 
Colony, in the Fulham Library, England ; 
they having been stolen by British sol- 
diers in 1775, from the steeple of the old 
South church, Boston, where they had 
been stored with other books by the ex- 
cellent pastor and distinguished New 
England chronologist, Rev. Thos. Prince. 
Those records have already corrected 
numerous mistakes of history, and are 
the most.reliable account of the early 
years of the Colony extant. If historians 
would more fully rely upon such annotists 
as Bradford and Winslow, they would 
neither run into the extreme of accusing 
the fathers of special illiberality and in- 
tolerance, nor into the other extreme into 
which have fallen certain modern self- 
styled liberals, who have strongly inher- 
ited the prestige of their church organiza- 
tion, and who represent themselves in 
the true and progressive line of their 
faith. The fathers were neither bigots 
nor rationalists. but stood upon the free, 
conservative ground of the Scriptures. 
They were indeed men of like passions 


with others; had their personal faults, and_ 


were somewhat tinctured with the faults 
of their times. But ‘‘taking them all in 
all, we may never look upon their like 
again.’’ In proportion as history does 
them justice, they will stand forth among 
the world’s grandest heroes. 


But we shall best honor the fathers by 
disseminating far and wide their princi- 
ples, and by inducing as much as possi- 
ble the practice of their virtues. We 
shall honor them by extending their 
independent, generous and _ equalizing 
chuich polity. The name Plymouth 
should be the symbol of all that is true in 
doctrine and genuine in devotion. Too 
many garnish the sepulchre of the holy 
ones who are themselves full of all evil. 
The manly and unselfish qualities of the 
fathers are specially needed at this day, 
both in Church and State. How few of 
our politicians would pay a fine rather 
than accept an office. No law is needed 
at this day requiring every man to stand 
in his lot and place, when chosen by the 
people. Too many who profess to be 
‘‘walking in the steps of their illustrious 
predecessors,’’ follow with such unequal 
tread as to appear simply ridiculous. 
The platforms of parties are, in the main, 
framed just to catch votes rather than to 
exhibit any honest principle and intention. 
If there could be a resurrection of the 
spirits of the fathers we should require 
no other condition in candidates for office 
than their past lives and deeds. Let the 
great business of the land then be the 
raising and culture of men, and let there 
everywhere be the weeding out of all mere 
political partisans and pretenders, all pan- 
derers to the passions of the dear people, 
and we shall be doing the highest honor 
to the men who framed the compact on 
board the Mayflower, to the original 
founders of the great republic, to the 
pious Pilgrims of Plymouth. F. 


— 


Hume used to go to church sometimes 
in Scotland. Collins insisted on his ser- 
vauts going to church ‘‘that they might 
not rob or murder him.’’ Voltaire ‘‘built 
a church to God’’ at Ferney. Mr. Hux- 
ley wants the Bible introduced into 
boarding-schools. Prof. Tyndall is in- 
dignant with being charged with hostility 
to religion; and Mr. Herbert Spencer 
leaves ample space for the ‘‘unknown 
and the unknowable.’’ The heart, like 
nature, ‘‘abhors a vacuum;”’ it craves 
for something beyond a negation, and as 
the uuknown is treated as ‘‘unknown,” 
the craving is hard to satisfy. 


A Woman's Protest. 


Epitors Paciric: As areader of the pub- 
lic prints, I desire to protest against the 
tone taken by some of the papers—some 
even of the religious papers—in regard to 
the De Young and Kalloch ‘‘vendetta.”’ 
It is said, (and it is to the shame of our 
civilization if true) that some of the San 
Francisco roughs threw up their hats at 
the sight of the bleeding body, when it 
was brought out from the office where the 
tragedy had been enacted. Such brutal- 
ity is scarcely to be credited, and yet, 
some of the utterances of the press have 
seemed little less than a transfer into type 
of the same spirit. Surely, all right- 
minded people must be shocked at such 
an exhibition, in both cases. ! 

How can people of humanity, even if 
they are editors, contemplate the fierce 
strife of passion which rages to the death, 
with anything but sorrow? How especi- 
ally can Christian editors of religious pa- 
pers see ministers of Christ turning them- 
selves into assassins, and a human being, 
precipitated into eternity through a bloody 
grave, and not be horrified at the terrible 
spectacle ? 

It would seem as if compassion for the 
living might at least touch the heart. 
As a woman, I desire to speak a word 
for the suffering women of both of the 
families in question. A load of anguish 
must weigh them down, of which few 
have any conception. The aged, stricken 
mother, whose darling son will never 
again cheer her aching sight, and who is 
condemned to sit silent in her bitter grief 
for the poor remnant of her failing life— 
the wives of father and son on the other 
side, who must also keep silent and en- 
dure whatever comes, and whose burden 
of anxiety and distress must be simply 
sickening—wbo can help thinking of 
these poor sufferers ? 1 speak the senti- 
ments of others, in entreating, for the 
sake of these sorrowing women, if for no 
other reason, that there be no more levity 
or flippancy or heartlessness in this bus- 
iness. SYMPATHY. 


A Letter 3,300 Years Old. 


MESSAGE OF THE OBELISK. 


An English antiquary has been ex- 
plaining the inscriptions on the Obelisk 
which is to come to New York from 
Egypt. He first describes a figure of 
Thothmes III, holding in his hand a jar 
of wine, and an inscription which says 
this ‘‘nighty son of the Sun, etc., makes 
a gift of wine.” Then follows an image 
of the sun and some idolatrous ascriptions 
of deity to both the Sun and the King, 
etc., etc. 

That monument of Egypt's former 
grandeur, erected 3,300 years ago, at 
vast expense, of most durable material, 
and in most conspicuous shape, was de- 
signed to tell something to a long line of 
coming generations. <A consistent belief 
in a divine supervision of the affairs of 
this world justifies the presumption that 
this oldest and most costly letter in the 
world—whose arrival in America will 
arouse an enthusiastic interest in every 
mansion and cottage of the nation—bears 
a providential message to the American 
people. It surely has a lesson we can 
read. 

That monarch was a famous warrior, 
ruling over a rich, fertile, prosperous 
— and a powerful nation far ad- 
vanced in learning and the arts of civili- 
zation, and exercising dominion over a 
large part of the known world. It could 
have carved out the highest destiny to 
which it might choose to aspire. It had 
but to obey the simple, easy law of God 
and nature, that never changed, and no 
human power could have prevented the 
continuance of its prosperity to the pres- 
ent day—the sure reward of such obedi- 
ence. 

But the Obelisk and other histories 
tell us this great nation and its monarch 
‘‘made a gift of wine,’’ worshipped the 
wine jar, and gave it a position of honor 
among their gods; and the message chis- 
eled on the stone was an unintentional, 
but unerring prophecy of the utter de- 
basement and loathesome vileness to 
which the future of that race was doomed 
by the tolerance of the wine jug, and the 
idolatry and degrading vices which have 
through all time encircled it. 

From its first mention in history, when 
it embruted a great prophet and cursed a 
race, wine has been a destroying angel 
ravaging the earth. Without the aid it 
now receives from the stlll and the brew- 
ery, the fermenting wine vat seems to 
have always generated just enough idol- 
atry, vice and poverty to drag to perdi- 
tion all the ancient nations which pros- 
tituted the grape and turned its product 
into a curse. 

The ten Hebrew tribes cherished the 
wine vat, and the woes that follow wine 
and drunkenness were a frequent theme 
of prophetic denunciation. They had at 
their option a of perpetual pros- 
perity, but under the most favorable con- 
ditions otherwise, their name and race 
were extinguished through wine and vice. 
The Jews too, used their vineyards to 
oe the poison of asps, and with the 

st a nation ever had, were 
carried twice into captivity and lost their 
country and their government. But now 
for eighteen centuries they have had no 
vineyards and no idolatry, yet under all 
the ages of exile and persecution, sub- 
jected to the most merciless injustice, 


robbery and oppression, they survived a 
sober, healthy, religious, wealthy people, 
though seattered over the world without 
home or country. 

When the Obelisk is set up in America 
it will say, when rightly interpreted: 
‘Wine is a mocker; it has caused all to 
err who drank it.’’ ‘‘It was always 
an invocation of the judgments of God, 
to pervert his precious, loving gifts into a 
maddening poison, fatal to body and soul, 
enticing its victims only to lust and crime 
and death. In all the long processions of 
ages which I have sentineled, the wine 
jar, whose warning finger I hold aloft, 
has led its victim nations to untimely and 
ignoble end. The travel under the 
dynasty of simple wine was slower than 
it is to-day, but it made all connections 
and arrived surely at the gate of death on 
time.’” ‘*You Americans know well the 
history of this serpent-vice; you can 
study the spectacle of Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Greece, Hungary, Persia, Pales- 
tine and other countries blighted by its 
poison breath and steeped in lowest vice 
and beggary. If you will sin against the 
light and employ your inventive genius 
to multiply these drink agencies of Satan 
and intensify their mischiefs, your pro- 
gress to merited perdition will be as much 
swifter than that of my ancient people, 
as your lightning express trains exceed 
the speed of the ancient foot-sore pilgrim.”’ 


The Women’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


Conducted by a committee: Sarah Edwards 
Henshaw and Kate Kellogg. 


Letter from Miss Pierson. 


(Concluded) 


One of the men I must point out to you, 
old Mr Shih, who is a regular attendant 
upon the services, and who is convinced 
that the doctrine of Jesus is good and 
true, and half wants to follow it. But 
he is old, and it is not an easy matter 
to' renounce idolatry and begin to serve 
the Lord. Heis a kindly disposed old 
gentleman, and in many ways has shown 
himself our frlend, and interested for our 
welfare. Indeed, he has offered to aid us 
in securing new premises here. He isa 
man of means and position. Near by him 
sits aman who has been associated with 
the Catholics; but his eyes are being 
opened to see the wrongs in their teaching, 
and he has come here for more light. 
There are several others in the company, 
but I’ll not describe any more of them. 
Let us hope that each one present may re- 
ceive good during the exercises of the day! 

An opening prayer, a hymn sung, a 
chapter from the Good Book read, anoth- 
er hymn sung, and then follows the teach- 
ing of the morning. 

My brother's text is from the ninety- 
first Psalm—the precious words, ‘‘He that 
dwelleth in the secret place of the Most 
High.’’ Many of the company listen with 
attention, but others are easily distracted. 
The opening of the door by late comers, 
the restlessness of a child, or the barking 
of a dog easily divert their attention from 
the subject. This is very annoying to the 
preacher, for they are apt to lose some of 
the most important parts. Figures and 
illustrations always hold their attention. 

They are like the people of Judea whom 
the Saviour taught, and to whom he adapt- 
ed his parables and familiar talks. 

After another singing and prayer, our 
morning service closes. ‘Then the men 
repair to another room or the courts, and 
my brother mingles with them to follow 
up the thought of the morning, and to 
chat with them; while the women remain 
in the east room and gather in little knots 
for talk and study. 

One of our Christian women goes out 
and soon returns with a tray of cups and 
pot of tea, which she passes around to all 
the women. 


They can not get along without this 
customary refreshment, but they do not 
get their dinner till after the afternoon 
services. 

These women are all eager to study 
over their passages for the afternoon. 

So we go from one to another, helping 
them to recall the forgotten characters, 
and to explain the meaning of them. 

Old lady Chang is working over the 
third chapter of St. John (which I had 
read with her in her home on Thursday.) 
The teacher’s wife and two others are 
reading in the catechism. Two others 
are singing over the hymn, ‘‘Safely 
through another week;” Still another is 
reading the first chapter of John, and the 
others are studying in Joshua the passage 
about Caleb—how he obtained Hebron. 

Those studying in Joshua are the most 
advanced. antl can read the charaeters 
themselves. 

‘The children—some ten or twelve of 
them—are studying their Sunday-school 
lessons, sipping tea, and running out and 
in alternately. 

At the morning service we always take 
up a collection, and when we have thus 
collected a little sum, we appropriate it in 
some way for others who have fewer priv- 
ileges than we here; and this morning 
some forty-five cents was the amount con- 
tributed. This is small, but it is a begin- 
ning. 

Our afternoon service begins at two 
o'clock, and the company is pretty much 
the same as in the morning, though some 
of the men have gone home. 


All in their seats, we begin by singing, 
‘*T have a Father in the promised land.’’ 

They all like this hymn. I must say 
that some three hundred of our time- 
honored and precious hymns have been 
translated into Chinese and bound neatl 
in book form, from which we sing at all 
our services. Many of these hymns have 
been committed to memory, and we hope 
are proving precious seed-thoughts to 
their possessors. 

Our afternoon service is for the study 
of the Bible; and to this end we divide 
up into classes—my brother remaining in 
the east room to teach his class of all the 
men and the four women who are sufli- 
ciently advanced, while my sister leads 
the company of children (some dozens in 
all) to her own room, where they recite 
their verses and learn the meaning of 
them. I take the seven women to my 
None of these women could read 


room. 
before coming to us, but eo are all 
trying hard now to learn enough chatac- 


ters to read the Bible and the hymns. 

To-day our lesson is on the Beatitudes 
given in Matt., 5th chapter. These are 
new thoughts to them—that ‘‘the poor in 
spirit,” ‘‘they that mourn,” the ‘‘meek,” 
etc., are blessed. But they nod assent, 
and talk it over as I explain the meaning 
to them in my poor Chinese. Thus we 
spend the hour together, till the little 
bell rings, all too soon, summoning us to 
return to the main room for the general 
exercises and close of Sunday-school. 

Then they all disperse to their homes, 
though not till we have had some pleas- 
ant little chats and leave-takings, with 
the promise to visit some of them in their 
homes during the coming week, and that 
they will come to the weekly prayer- 
meeting on Wednesday. 

By this time it is most five o'clock, and 


But just now a man has come in to ask 
my brother to go and treat an opium case. 
He goes at once, accompanied by one of 
the native Christians, and spends the 
next two hours and more in working 
over the young man who has taken opium 
with the intention of putting an end to 
his miserable life. But all their efforts 
were in vain, for the poor fellow died in 
the night. Sad indeed, but true; many 
a life is cut short here by the use of this 
deadly drug. Thus these souls go into 
the darkness without hope for the future 
—lost, all lost! Do you wonder at the 
eager desire of the missionary to point 
these hopeless ones to the Savior of the 
lost world? And do you wonder that 
we marvel because Christians at home 
are not more ready to come and help on 
the cause of the Lord here ? 

But just a word further about our 
Sabbath day. By half past seven o’ clock 
we hear the voices of the little band of 
native Christians singing: 

‘‘ Lord Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole.” 


They have gathered in the east room for 
a service of prayer and song by them- 
selves, led by one of the helpers. Oh, it 
is pleasant to hear these voices attuned 
to songs of praise of the true God! While 
they are thus engaged we three foreign- 
ers refresh ourselves by reading together 
a sermon in English, written by one of 
the worthy divines of our home land. 
By nine o'clock we are summoned to join 
the band of native Christians, to hear 
narrated the experiences of helper Wang 
during his late country trip. It is ten 
o’clock before he stops, and we repair to 
our rooms to thank the Lord for the priv- 
ilege of ‘‘one more day’s work for Him,” 
to ask him to give us many more such, 
and to give us wisdom for the work. 
Yours, in His service, 
Lizzie B. Prerson. 


The people of Leeds, England, are to 
be congratulated upon having for their 
chief magistrate a total abstainer, Mayor 
Tatham a member of the Society of 
Freinds, who neither uses wine himself 
nor provides it for his or the city’s guests. 
At arecent opening of a workingmen’s 
temperance hall at Shipley Mayor Tatham 
said: ‘*Temperance was the root of all 
social advancement, while its opposite led 
to sickness, distress and ruin. If it was 
only possible to obtain a nation of total 
abstainers there would be no pauperism, 
no crime aud no lunacy, but comfort and 
abundance.’’ He had ‘‘invited the coun- 
cil to dine with him without the usual 
accompaniment of intoxicating liquors,’’ 
and again he had repeated the experi- 
ment, and with very satisfactory results, 
when it fell tohis duty to give an assize 
dinner, at which were judges, leadin 
members of the bar, etc., and he added: 
‘*Even if Her Majesty visited Leeds she 
might be well entertained on the same 
principle; at least she would be if she vis- 
ited the hall during the time that it was 
his official home. He had no wine in 
his house for forty years, and he made 
no exception in the mayor’s parlor at the 
town hall.’” Such a mayor is an honor 
to any city. Wewish New York might 
have his counterpart. 


Two dogs, a bull and a Newfoundland, 
were having a fierce fight at Haymaker, 
N. Y., and a cow was looking on. 
Neither dog getting worsted, the cow 
stopped the battle by throwing both dogs 
over a bluff. ‘They returned to the fight, 
and the cow hurled one of the dogs to the 
top of the bluff, and the other a dozen 
feet in another direction. The dogs then 


sneaked away. 


we are glad of a little rest before supper“ 
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The Millennium. 


BY REV. R. G. JONES, D.D. 


It is impossible for the human mind to 
be engaged upon a more important subject 
than the destiny of our race in the future. 
The millennium has attracted the atten- 
tion of prophetic expositors in every age, 
and the opinions entertained have been 
greatly varied and very ably defended. 
I do not take up the subject to determine 
what so many learned and able men have 
failed to do, but rather to arrange what 

‘seems most consistent with the word of 
God and the laws of thought, so as to as- 
si¢t future inquirers, and especially to 
urge all to live in such a manner as to be 
prepared for that period of religious pros- 
perity, if not to hasten it. 


Tradition, as well as the Bible, testifies 
that the human race was once happier 
than it is at present. They speak of a 
state of innocence as golden age. That 
is evidently passed, and therefore would 
have been hardly worthy of notice for its 
connection with our present state and fu- 
ture prospects. Many things pertaining 
to our original state have been borrowed 
in order to set forth the future improve- 
ment we are taught to expect. ‘The 
prophets of the old dispensation frequent- 
ly caught glimpses of much _ brighter 
times to dawn upon our race, far superior 
to anything we have ever realized. 
Christ also sometimes spoke hopefully of 
the future—that he, being lifted up, would 
draw all men unto him; that he would 
get his other sheep so that there might be 
one fold and one Shepherd. Paul also 
said that the time would come when all 
Israel would be saved, and the fullness of 
the Gentiles come in with them, so that 
their conversion might be regarded as a 
new life to the world. All the sacred 
writers evidently show that the hope of 
humanity in the future depends on the 
success of the Gospel in the world. It is 
very natural, therefore, that we should 
ask, Must the religion of Christ remain 
second or third rate in its influence ? 
Every reader of history knows that Pa- 
ganism, Mohammedanism and other false 
religions have thus far possessed the rich- 
est land and most of the wealth of the 
nations, as well as the greatest number 
of professors. 


The Christian religion thus far seems 
to lose ground and influence when its pro- 
fessors attain wealth and worldly honor. 
Is there not sufficient power in the relig- 
ion of Jesus to keep men humble when 
clothed with honor, and spiritually minded 
when possessed of wealth? Must it 
always have the assistance of poverty, 
sickness or persecution to keep its pro- 
fessors what they ought to be? This has 
been the case in ages past; but it seems 
that, if the necessity for this will always 
continue, then the enemies of religion will 
have a good excuse for saying that relig- 
ion is a failure in the world and that the 
effects of sin, the result of Satan’s mis- 
chief and the adverse circumstances of 
Providence have done nearly as much to 
convince men of the error of their way as 
the direct influence of the truth. It is 
then necessary for the church to enjoy a 
season of peace and prosperity such as 
will raise it above all other religions, and 
a period in which its members will act 
Worthy of the great name which is on 
them, while enjoying all earthly comforts 
in their fullness, in order to prove that re- 
ligion does not depend for its influence 
upon the outward circumstances of men 
in this world, but that it can fully subdue 
the mind to itself in all circumstances. 


| (To be Continued. ) 


Thoughts and Experience of an old 
Veteran. 


My parents were Congregationalist, of 
Puritan descent — that is, my father. 
My mother was one of those still, quiet, 
godly women. A better mother never 
existed, nor, to my mind, a better woman. 
I loved her with all the ability I possess- 
ed. Her word to me was law; and, 
through her teaching and example, there 
has never a doubt entered my mind of 
the Bible’s being God’s Word. Christ 
is to me an every-day personality, per- 
fectly human, and as much God as the 
Father himself. Not a doubt has ever 
entered my mind relative to this. Al- 
though the doctrine of election was very 
mysterious to me, I believed it as firmly 
as I do now; but I also believed in man’s 
moral agency, as | do now. That mo- 
ment God says to me, by his Word or 
Spirit, ‘‘Repent!’’ I have moral ability to 
repent — but not before. And wheu 
it says to me, ‘‘Believe!’’ I have power 
to believe, I have ability to believe. O 
mothers! do you realize your position in 
relation to those dear ones? If you do, 
mind what you teach, and how you 
teach. Example is a power that is not 
appreciated as it should be. When I 
was nineteen years of age, in attending 
the ministry of D. B. Sewall, my mind 
was opened to see my situation clearly as 
I stood in the presence of a holy God. 
I obeyed his Word, exercised the moral 
ability which was given me in his Word, 
and was saved from that hour; and 
never from that to this, except a few mo- 
ments at a time, could I doubt, if even I 
tried to. Although I lived in a back- 
sliding state, packing about Christian’s 
faults, like an old mule, feeding on the 
garbage of the highway, this faith never 
forsook me. I came to California in ’53; 
was three years in the mines, saw much, 
heard much; and many a time did I 
creep away and ask my Father to forgive 
me and take me home; but no, he would 
not do it. I mustsee more of myself, my 
own weakness, and more of my corrupt 
heart. Oh! it was a school of suffering. 
Go to church ] could not. I was set all 
on fire. My whole soul would light up 
with the value of souls around me. I 
had not one particle of fear for myself, 
but I wanted to tell those around me how 
willing God was to save them; but the 


thought came up: ‘‘Sit still, hypocrite; 
cast the beam out of your own eye.” 
Thus it went on with me, until there was 
a protracted meeting of the Cumberland 
Presbyterians in the neighborhood. My 
dear precious wife wished to go, but 
said she could not unless I went with her. 
The conflict that took place was terrible, 
but by grace divine the battle proved 
favorable. I fell, like Paul, at the foot 
of Sovereign Mercy, crying: ‘‘Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?’ The 
answer was: ‘‘Go into the vineyard to 
work.’’ From that time to this I have 
been trying to do what I could. As cir- 
cumstances would not, of late, allow me 
to leave home, I have done buat little, be- 
ing quite advanced in life. The last 
three years has been a furnace of afflic- 
tions. I have lost by death three grand- 
children in the bloom of youth, from 14 
to 17; and a son-in-law, the staff of my 
old age; and her that was dearer to, me 
than life; and then my oldést son, after 
eight months of terrible suffering, died 
unconscious. I could but feel that I was 
justly dealt with. But what of those 
poor sheep—what had they done? But 
now I say to the Congregational Church: 
If you have any use for me here, I am 
willing to serve you to the best of my 
ability. My health is very good. All I 
require is a living—just such as you see 
fit to give me. J. L. J. 
April 18, 1880. 


London Letter. 


Lonvon, England, April 24, 1880. 


The showery characteristics of April 
have not lacked exemplification during 
the past week, and the rain has at times 
been accompanied by hail, as well as 
by some atmospheric disturbance in the 
shape of thunder and lightning. A colder 
temperature has prevailed with intervals 
of brilliant sunshine between the showers, 
and in uearly all parts of the kingdom 
weather of a very beneficial character to 
vegetation has been experienced. Six 
weeks of thoroughly seasonable weather 
have made a wonderful improvement in 
the aspect of the country, and the rapidity 
with which those weleome changes which 
mark the advent of spring have occurred, 
has been the subject of general congratu- 
lation. Grass has grown vigorously, 
blossom is beginning to show upon the 
fruit trees, and, after the dull, monoto- 
nous brovn cf leafless trees and barren 
land, the eye rests gratefully on the 
pleasant, verdant hues that harbinger the 
spring. Although the thinness of the 
wheat plant has been made the subject of 
remark in several localities, rurai advices 
continue, on the whole, favorable as to 
its present appearance, and the back- 
wardness of growth is not altogether to 
be regretted, seeing that May frosts are 
not unknown in this capricious climate, 
and often injure crops, which, by reason 
of unseasonable mildness, have become 
‘‘winter-proud.’’ This has fortunately 
uot been the case with the present crop, 
which is better prepared to stand vicissi- 
tudes of temperature than would have 
been the case had its vitality been unduly 
forced during the winter months. The 
frequent showers of the past week have 
semewhat delayed the termination of 
spring sowing, but the acreagé yet un- 
sown is comparatively small, and the 
season is not yet sufficiently advanced to 
render this a matter for any anxiety. 
Supplies of English wheat have again 
been small, both in London and at the 
provincial markets, and the decline of 
1 s. per quarter has indicated a weaker 
tone in the trade, as millers have operated 
sparingly, their requirements being light, 
and weather influences have not been ad- 
verse to the prospects of the future crop. 
With regard to foreign wheat, last Mon- 
day’s arrival list showed an importation 
into London of nearly 68,000 qrs., more 
than one-half of which quantity was from 
American Atlantic ports, whence the 
latest telegraphic advices report a marked 
decline in prices and such increased ship- 
ments as virtually indicate the collapse 
of the ‘‘ring.’’ That -the speculative 
combination in America has failed in the 
attempt to dictate prices to western 
Europe is not a matter for any regret, 
but it may be remarked that the proxi- 
mate cause of failure is not so much the 
abstention from buying on this side as 
the favorable weather, which has given 
promise of abundant crops in both coun- 
tries. Against this, American finance 
has acknowledged itself powerless, and 
has wisely withdrawn from the struggle. 
In all probability, shippers’ limits will 
now be gladly complied with in America, 
and heavy shipments thence for some 
time to come may be expected, as there 
is every promise of another enormous 
crop of winter wheat in the States, the 
disposal of which will necessarily be 
hampered should any considerable reserve 
of last season’s growth remain unsold. 
Under these circumstances, it need scarcely 
be said that a very marked decline has 
taken place in the value of wheat in 
London. Red winter, which a fortnight 
ago was worth 57 s., has been moved, 
with difficulty, to 3s. per qr. below this 
price, and, although Russian sorts have 
not receded in quite such a decided man- 
ner, the tendency in all cases has been 
quite adverse to sellers. At the same 
time, the decline has stimulated the de- 
mand, and in some cases millers have 
bought with comparative freedom. 


Pulpit success is not to be gauged 
alone by the numbers who may be 
gathered into the church. We are told 
of a minister and his official brethren 
met together to review the congregational 
work for the year just closed, to whom 
the retrospect was not pleasant. After a 
year of work by a pastor and his elders, 
the only ingathering from the world had 
been an obscure young man. They were 
humilated and disheartened, and yet not 
many churches gathered so rich a harvest. 
That young man afterward became the 
renowned David Livingstone.. The min- 
ister used by God to bring in and, to an 
extent, develop such a character, has 
not labored in vain.—United Presbyte- 
rian. 


Man’s Prayer—God's Answer. 


Show me thy ways, O Lord, teach me 
thy paths. (Ps. xxv: 4.) 

I will instruct thee, and teach thee in 
the way which thou shalt go. I will 
guide thee with mine eye. (Ps. xxxii: 8.) 


Preserve me, 0 God, for in thee do I 
put my trust. (Ps. xvi: 1.’’ 

The Lord shall preserve thee from all 
evil, he shall preserve thy soul. 


Help us, O God of our salvation, for the 
glory of thy name; and deliver us and 
purge away our sins for thy name’s sake. 
(Ps. Ixxix: 9.) 

O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself, 
but in me is thine help. (Hosea xiii: 9.) 


Create in me a clean heart, O God, and 
renew a_right spirit within me. (Ps. 
li: 10.) 

A new heart also will I give you, and 
a new spirit will I put within you, and | 
will take away the stony heart, and I 
will give you a heart of flesh. (Eze. 
XXxvi: 26.) 

But I am poor and need y—make haste 
unto me O God. (Ps. Ixx: 5.) 

He shall call upon me, and I will an- 
swer him; I will be with him in trouble, 
I will deliver him and honor him. (Ps. 
xci: 15.) E. 


Parisian Items. 


Victor Hugo attributes his hale old age 
to the abstinence from smoking and drink- 
ing, a cold bath every morning, and a fat 
cheque from his publisher once a month. 


There are sixty-three purely financial 
journals in Paris, published either daily 
or weekly: the subscription varies from 
20 francs a year, to nothing at all in the 
case of six. 


Paul Janet defines good sense as the 
aptitude to judge well, without any in- 
struction. 


A company is being formed in Paris 
to supply families in their own homes with 
meals, warm, well-cooked and well serv- 
ed, thirty per cent. cheaper than at restau- 
rants; and doing away with cooks and 
kitchens. Subscribers will be supplied 
once a week with a bill of fare for seven 
days in advance, and postal cards address- 
ed, so that one will have to select a cer- 
tain number of dishes for breakfast and 
dinner: tickets or cheques for these 
meals, all at a uniform price, are to be 
purchased in advance, and the cupons 
given according to the order to the waiter 
in payment. 

Living is calculated to be more expen- 
sive now than even during the Exhibi- 
tion, families with limited and moderate 
imcomes, who have come here for econo- 
my’s sake, have had to imigrate to the 
provinces, where little colonies of foreign- 
ers are springing up. 

Paris has now two public soup-kitchens 
where horse is the only meat employed. 
The Comte d’ Aguado presented to the 
kitchens a few days ago a noble animal 
that had broken its thigh: out of grati- 
tude the authorities sent a week’s free ad- 
mission to each of the stable-men. 


— 


Cuuna Hov’s Impracument.—There 
is great excitement at Peking at this 
time, March 3, 1880, over the impeach- 
ment and imprisonment of the recent 
envoy to Russia, Chung Hou. He was 
one of the first men of the Empire, a 
brother-in-law of Prince Kung. He went 
to France in 18706 to settle up the Tient- 
sin massacre affair, for which he was in a 
sense responsible. He had been military 
governor of Manchuria. He was sent to 
Russia as the best man to be found. The 
treaty of Kuldija is likely to cost him his 
head. He was arrested almost at once 
on his arrival at Peking and impeached. 
His poor wife, sister of Prince Kung’s 
wife, killed herself the night of his im- 
prisonment. Tso, the great general of 
the West, is at the bottom of the im- 
peachment. Nobody knows why this 
attack is made on one so high in position. 
Some party hostile to foreigners is urging 
iton. It may bring about some military 
complication with Russia. My -opinion 
is, that the attack on Chung Hou is but 
a symptom of that blind prejudice that is 
urging on the officials into open hostility 
to all foreigners. It is too late for that 
now. We don't notice any feeling among 
the common people as yet, except the fear 
of war. But they have heard that Kn- 
gland and America will be friendly to 
China in case of war with Russia.-- — 
Mrs. Holcombe, wife of our Charge de 
Affairs, and Miss Hudson, of Mr. Sew- 
ard’s family, start for America on Mon- 
day next. Their going will make a great 
gap in our Peking circle.——-Mr. Smith 
returned from his three months’ trip in 
Shang Tung just before new year; Mr. 
Stanley took his place in that promising 
field. About seventy additions were 
made to the church in those ninety days, 
including those mentioned in my letter 
from that late famine-stricken province. 
You will see parts of Smith’s letter to 
Dr. Clark in the Herald in course of 
time. He finds on his return good 
audiences in the Tientsin’ chapel, and 
Miss Howard, M. D.’s work increasing 
in interest. We learn that our Tient- 
sin consul, once Internal Revenue Collec- 
tor in Portland, Oregon, is to take the 
place of Consul Bailey at Shanghai.— 
[Extract from a private letter to Rey. 
Jeremiah Porter. 


A certain Methodist Episcopal church 
in Massachusetts determined awhile ago 
to pay its expenses as it went along, and 
to make everything straight financially at 
the close of every quarter—a most ex- 
cellent determination. A few Sundays 
ago the pastor reported a deficiency of 
$230, and called for a _ subscription. 
‘There was no response, and the services 
were brought to a close. Just before 
pronouncing the benediction the pastor 
said: ‘‘It was decided by this church that 
we should pay as we go; if there is no 
pay, there will be no go, and there will 
be no services in this church to-night.” 
The congregation knew their pastor was 
in earnest, and they remained in the 
church until the required sum was raised. 
The usual evening services were held. 


Union Savings Bank 


CorNneR Broapway AND NINTH STREETS, 
OAKLAND. 
Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (Dec.,’79) $31,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8S. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 


Samuel Woods, 
William Meek, 
Chauncey Taylor, 


R. W. Kirkham, ° 
Chas. W. Howard, 
D. Henshaw Ward, 


E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN - - - President 


Vice-President 


H. A. PALMER,~ - and Treasurer 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 3list, 1878. 
Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 68 
Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 00 
Bonds - ° - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - - - - 63,828 39 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34 

$1,772,991 38 


Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the first of the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

Remittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 


KOHLER & CHASE 
POST SF. 


ORGANONLY $100. 


Send for™”our 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN, 


KOHLER & CHASE - Wholesale Agents. 


137 & 139 Post St., San Francisco. 
KOHLER & CHASE 

137 POST 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT. 


0S~ Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


Taber, Harker & Co. 


IMPORTERS AND 


Wholesale 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
Below Front, 


San rancisco. 
P ljan-79 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist. 


Has removed to 


CORNER OF O’FARRELL, DUPONT 
AND MARKET STS., 


San Franeisco, Cal. 
Entrance, No. 6 O’Farrell St. 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Izaumiber. 
No. 44 Market St. 


(Junction California.) 


Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


At No. 757, Biblx House, Market Street, are 
to be found BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS AND 
PORTIONS at cost prices, ranging from FIVE 
CENTS to THIRTY DOLLARS a copy, in both 
plain and superb binding. Also, TEACHERS’ 
BIBLES in flexible covers. 

Information regarding genersl Bible work, 
and of supplying Mission Sabbath Schools, and 
the destitution of families and individuals, may 
be had by ministers and othere on addressing 

Rev. Jonn THompson, 
District Sup’t for American Bible Society, and 
Sup’t Cal. Bible Society, 1352 Franklin St., 
Oakland, Cal. 


Fairbanks’ Scales. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE STANDARD, 
AND 


Mill's Alarm Money Drawers. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


417 MARKET ST., 8. F. 
For sale by all hardware dealers. 


6janfm 


Weed & Kingwell. 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Oppostre Mryna ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, SS Zinc and Babbitt 
tal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., ete. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

CG Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators. 


Church, School and Fire 


Alarm 


BLYM RN 


= 
— 


These Bells are fine toned, and can be heard 
as far as Copper or Tin bells, are more durable, 
and are sold for less than one-half the money. 


A full line always on hand. 


Thousands are in use throughout the country. 
Catalogues with testimonials sent on applica- 


tion. 
Linforth, Rice & Co., 


S. W. corner Market and Fremont sis., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those celebrated bells for Churches 

and Academies, etc. Price List and circulars 

sent free. HENRY McSHANE & CO.., 
Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


Gero. A. LockHaRT. Wo. H. Porter. 


LOCKHART & PORTER, 


Undertakers, 


16 O FARRELL StT., 


NEAR MARKET, - - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Especial attention paid to embalming bodies 
and preparing them for shipment. 


J. A. CAMPBELL. 


N. GRAY. 


N. GRAY & CO. 
Undertakers. 
64! Sacramento Sreet, 


Cc. 3. WRIGHT. 


Corner of Webb, -. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 


Embalming and Preparing 
Bodies for Shipment 
a Epecialty. 


S. FOSTER & CO. 


IMPORTING AND JOBBING 


GROCERS, 


36 California Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


SPECIALTIES: 


Japan, Formosa and Breakfast Teas, 
astern, Smoked and Salt Fish , 
Mackerel, Tongues, Sounds, 

New Orleans and Porto 


Rico Molasses. 
And the celebrated 


Condensed Eggs. 
Edward McGrath, 


Importer and dealer in 


Foreign and American Marbles, 


Large stock of finished Monuments, Mantels, 
Headstones, etc., constantly on hand. 

Designs and estimates furnished on applica- 
tion. Special attention given to country orders. 


935 Market St., San Francisco. 


A. C. TITCOMB & CO. 
WATCHES, 


Diamonds, Jewelry, 


Sterling Silver and Silver-Plated Ware. 


No. 24 Post St. 


Between Montgomery and Kearny, (Up stairs’ 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


W.W.CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


FA 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 


San Franctsco, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLay. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GooDs 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETs. AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE STA. 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE. PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER. ETC. 
Sole Agents For 

HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND” PARLOR MATCH. 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS 


115 & 117 Front st, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856. 


Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manilla Rope, (all sizes) d 

Tarred Manilla Rope, : 

Hay Rope. | 
Whale Line. Ete, 


Tupps & Co.., 


Nos. G11 and G13 Front Street, 


te Facrory at THE Porreno. 


Woodward & Taggari, 
Real Estate Agents, 


AND AUCTIONEERS. 


ee 


J. 0. Eldridge, Auctioneer. 


460 AND 462 EIGHTH ST., OAKLAND. 


San Franciseo Office and Salesroom at H. ¥. 
Newhall & Co.’s, cor. Sansome and 
Halleck Sts. 


Special attention given to care and appraise. 
ment of real estate. Subdividing of ranches 
into farms, and sale of same at public or private 
sale, in any part of the state. Correspondence 
solictied. 


Ayer’sSarsaparilla, 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 
\ 


This compound of the 
vegetable atleratives, 
Sarsaparilla, Dock. Stil- 
lingia, and Mandrake, 

With the of Pot- 
and Iron, makes a 
~ most effectual cure of a 
—series of complaints 
which are very preva- 
lent and afflicting. It 
purifies the blood. 
purges out the lurking humors in the system, 
that undermine health and settle into trouble- 
some disorders. Eruptions of the skin are the 
appearance on the surface of humors that should 
be expelled from the blood. Internal derange- 
ments are the determination of these same 
humors to some internal organ, or organs, 
whose action they derange and whose substance 


. 


YK 
ON 


they disease and destroy. AYER’s SARSAPARILLA 
expels these humors from the blood. When 
they are gone, the disorders they produce dis- 
appear, such as Uleerations of the Liver, Kid- 
neys, Lungs, Eruptions and Eruptive Diseases 
of the Skin, St. Anthony’s Fire, Rose or Ery- 
sipelas, imp les, Pustules, Blotehes, Lois, 


Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rheum, Scald Head, 
Ringworm, Uleers and Sores, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, pain in the Bones, Dropsy, Dyspep- 
sia, Emaciation and General Debility. With 
their departure health returns. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Miss 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN ME)\\S¢ 


THE BEST 


OF ALL 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


For more than a third of a century the 

Mexican Mustang Liniment has been 
known to millions all over the world #2 * 
the Only safe reliance for the reliet o! 
accidents and pain. It is a medicine . 
above price and praise—the best of its 
kind. For every form of external puin 


MEXICAN 


Mustang Liniment {s without an equal. 

It penetrates flesh and muscle to 
the very bone—making the continu- 
ance of pain and inflamation impossil)!«. 
Its effects upon Human Flesh and the 
Brute Creation are equally wondertul. 
The Mexican 


MUSTANG 


Liniment is needed by somebody in 
every house. Every day brings news”! 
a the agony ofan awful scald or bur® 
subdued, of rheumatic martyrs 
Stored, Or & valuable horse or 0% 
saved by the healing power of this 


LINIMENT 


which speedily cures such ailments °! 
the HUMAN FLESH as 
Rheumatism, Swellings, 
Joints, Contracted Muscles, Bur™* 
and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and 
Sprains, Poisonous Bites «rd 
Stings, Stiffmess, Lameness, ©!¢ 
Sores, Ulcers, Frostbites, Chilblains: 
Sore Nipples, Caked Breast. ond 
indeed every form of external dis 
ease. It heals without scars. 
For the BRUTE CREATION it cures 
Sprains, Swinny, Stiff Joints, 
Founder, Harness Sores, Hoof Dis 
eases, Foot Rot, Screw Worm, S¢®”: 
Hollow Horn, Scratches, Wind- 
galls, Spavin, Thrush, 
Old Sores, Poll Evil, Film upe” 
the Sight and every other ailme nt 
to which the occupants of che 
Stable and Stock Yard are liable: p 
The Mexican Mustang Linime™ 
always cures and never disappol’: 
an<l it is, positively, 


THE BEST 


OF ALL 


FOR MAN OR BEAST. 
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Wepnespay, May 12, 1880. 


THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Literary, 


{pe GROUND-WORK OF A SYSTEM OF 


EyANGELICAL LUTHERAN ‘THEOLOGY. 
By Samuel Sprecher, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology and 
Mental Philosophy in Wittenberg Col- 
Springfield, O.; Philadelphia: 
1879. 


Publishing Society. 
8vo.; 502 pp. 

Dr. Sprecher—the father of the new 
astor of the First Presbyterian charch in 
Qakland—represents that division of the 
Lutheran body which is known as the 
General Synod. Some other bodies which 
hear the Lutheran name are character- 
stically high church. They hold to the 
Lutheran peculiarities m an exclusive 
spirit. The General Synod is organ- 
zed on the basis of the Augsburg 
Confession, but requires only the declara- 
‘ion on the part of its ministry that that 
confession ‘‘ is a correct exhibition of the 
fundamental doctrines of the divine word 
and of the faith of our church founded in 
that word.’’ In a word, the way in 
which this denomination holds its ancient 
creed and standard is very nearly the 
came as that to which Congregationalists 
are accustomed. Indeed, there has been 
quite a close affinity between this class of 
Lutherans and our own churches. The 
very college of which Dr. Sprecher is a 
rotessor, was, if we do not mistake, on 
the list of institutions aided by the so- 
ciety for the promotion of collegiate and 
theological education at the West. With 
the tone of this treatise most of us would 
ind ourselves in héarty sympathy. 

The special object of this volume is to 
et forth the ‘‘ ground-work’’ of the 
evangelical theology. The ground-work 
ic found in the two principles, which, in 
the author’s view, underlie the retorma- 
tion. One, ‘‘the material principle,’’ is 
assurance ot salvation as a matter of ex- 
perience In consciousness. The other, 
“the formal principle,’’ is the certainty 
of revelation as intelligibly exhibited in 
the Scriptures. All this elaborate work 
is devoted to the exposition, defense, 
illustration and application of these two 
fundamental points. The author shows 
how different this basis of theology is from 
that which characterizes the rationalist, 
the mystic, the mere churchman, the 
Romanist. By copious extracts, especially 
from Luther, he exhibits the prominence 
of these two aspects in the actual genesis 
of the Reformation. The value of Pietism 
as introduced through Spener is fully 
owned. It is said, indeed, that the Gen- 
eral Synod is ‘‘the child of Pietism.”’ 
Still, the defects of Pietism are not unno- 
ticed. ‘It did not sufficiently distin- 
ruish the specific experience, the expe- 
rience of the second truth, from the 
experience of Biblical truth in general.’’ 
Scheiermacher did great service by re- 
viving the sense of the reality and value 
of the Christian consciousness, ‘‘but he 
failed to recognize its dependence upon 
special divine revelation for its origin.’’ 

The bearing of these two principles on 
various fundamental discussions (in the 

domain of theology is pointed out. — For 
instance, how does this assurance of 
the believer stand related to the knowa- 
bleness of God? to the various proofs of 
the being of God? to the deistic and 
pantheistic apprehensions of the relation 
of God to the world? to true Christian 
ethics? to the questions respecting the 
Church and its sacraments, the inspira- 
tion of the Word, the union of grace and 
the human will in regeneration? For the 
two principles are put in a different cate- 
gory trom the doctrines generally so- 
called. Repeated attention is called to t e 
fact that the two principles are not to be 
regarded as a part of the series of intel- 
lectual propositions which are framed 
into dogmas. They are certainly revealed 
directly in the experience. They belong 
to ‘‘the witness of the Spirit with our 
spirit.’ But nevertheless they must pro- 
foundly affect the conclusion which the 
logical understanding derives from the 
scriptures and from the data given in the 
world about us. 

Dr. Sprecher gives a hopeful outlook 
for the theology which shall fashion its 
formulas afresh on the basis of the Refor- 
mation and in the light of the expression 
which the church has had during the 
three centuries of moving thought. He 
expects improvement. Theology is pro- 
eressive. It should be liberal in the true 
sense toward various forms of confessional 
Christianity. 

We infer that this volume may be fol- 
lowed by a work on systematic theology, 
which shall attempt to realize approxi- 
mately the generous ideal of the author. 
We may sometimes wonder if the present 
treatise of his might not have been com- 
pressed. We ask ourselves if the plan 
ot it does not necessitate too much repe- 
tition, But in the hurry and superficiality 
Which characterize so much of theological 
thinking in our day and country, it is re- 
freshing to see positions taken so clearly 
as these are taken, and so abundantly 
confirmed, 

_ We have only to add that the work is 
issued from the press in an excellent 
manner, 

A TREATISE ON THE Horse AnD His 
Diszases is published at Enosburgh 
Falls, Vt., by Dr. B. J. Kendall & Co., 
which gives within 90 pages no litttle in- 
formation, is illustrated, has had a cireu- 


lation of 300,000, and ean be had for 25 


cents. 


Recervep.—We have received eight 
numbers of the North Pacific Coast, a 
‘emi-monthly journal devoted to the 

ome-life, schools, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, commerce, mines, manufactures and 
other resoueces of Washington Territory. 
It looks well, has a wholesome tone, con- 
veys solid information, and champions 
the interests of Washington Territory 
Vigorously. It has no idea that the Col- 
umbia river is the only way of veaching 
the lands of the northwest from the sea, 
or that Portland is the one great city of 
that vast region. It is published at New 
ee at two dollars yearly. The 

ircular for Information, No. 1, 1880, 


ington, treats of college libraries as aids 
to struction, and consists of papers from 
two college librarians, Justin Winsor of 
Harvard, and Otis H. Robinson of Roch- 
ester University. 


A Sudden Conversion. 


About fifteen months ago I met one of 
my workmen in the country, a few miles 
from home. He was a man about fifty 
years of age, generally kind and indul- 
gent to his family in the use of the un- 
usually large wages that he earned by his 
trade, but often profane in his language, 
and subject to fits of violent passion. In 
one of these he had, a few weeks before, 
driven his family from the house, and 
beaten his youngest son, till his Christian 
wife, in fear for the boy’s life, had to in- 
terpose, and resolutely say that he must 
strike her before he should again assault 
the boy. He wasa peculiarly interesting, 
open-hearted man, but had so long with- 
stood the claims of Christ in the midst of 
a religious community, that there seemed 
little hope of his conversion. Address- 
ing him, I said, ‘‘John, I have been 
watching your soul for two years, and 
now I want you to become a Christian 
to-day.” 

We sat down, and I again told him, as 
I had several times done a year before, 
the story of the cross, solemnly pressing 
the gospel of salvation home upon his 
heart. He listened respectfully, saying 
but little; but when we were about to 
part, I asked him if he would not kneel 
while I asked God’s blessing upon him. 
He replied with characteristic frankness: 
‘‘Well, I am much obliged for your kind 
interest in me; but to be honest with you, 
I am really not now interested. I have 
sometimes felt these things deeply at 
meetings, but I have no interest in the 
subject now; I feel nothing.’’ 

He however consented to kneel, and, a 
friend joining us, we bowed before God. 
The prayer ascended, that as Jesus, in 
the days of his flesh, had looked upon 
those who broke through all obstacles to 
place their beloved sick before him, and 
had said, ‘‘Son, thy sins be forgiven 
thee!’ so now, he would look upon the 
poor sin-sick soul whom we brought to 
his feet, and in mercy make him whole. 
It was a bold request, but God honors 
our petitions when we ask great things. 
Almost immediately the man broke down, 
weeping and pleading for mercy. His 
wife, seeing my conversation with her 
husband, had followed us as we turned 
aside for prayer, now stood behind us. 
Soon after our prayer had been answered 
in his conversion, she received, as he rose 
from his knees, her now Christian hus- 
band with a joy better conceived of than 
described. As he left, he exclaimed, ‘‘I 
am anew creature in Christ Jesus!’ [| 
suppose that hardly ten minutes had 
elapsed between the time of his expression 
of entire want of interest and feeling, and 
his confession of Christ as his Savior. I 
learned afterward, that besides his wife’s 
prayers during probably thirty years for 
his conversion, some of his fellow-work- 
men had selected him as apparently the 
most unlikely to become a Christian 
among several hundred who worked to- 
gether. I also found that the wife of a 
fellow-workman, a mother in Israel, had 
been awakened about twelve o'clock the 
night before, and had found herself so 
praying in the Spirit for this man, that 
she could not go to sleep again. About 
fourteen months under my own almost 
hourly observation of faithful walk, 
‘adorning the doctrine of God our Sav- 
ior in all things,’’ have demonstrated, 
were such demonstration needed, that 
the whole glorious chain of events—the 
wife’s long-continued prayers, the selec- 
tion of this man by his comrades for spec- 
ial prayer, the midnight intercessions of 
the aged saint, the word of testimony, 
and the laying him at the feet of Jesus, 
to be healed—all these events were but 
links in the chain of God’s marvelous 
purposes of grace to the profane sinner. 
—The Morning. 


— 


Our Broad Domain. 


Webster's eloquent description of the 
British empire is familiar to every reader, 
but we doubt that it is generally realized 
that we, too, have a dominion on which 
the sun never sets. It will scarcely be 
believed, perhaps, without an examina- 
tion of the maps, that San Francisco, in- 
stead of being at the western limits of 
this dominion is only about midway be- 
tween our eastern and western limits; 
and yet it is a fact that the farthest 
Aleutian isle acquired in our purchase of 
Russian America is as far to the west of 
that city as Eastport, Maine, is to the 
eist of it. Between the northwestern 
limit of Washington territory and the 
southeastern limit of Alaska there is a 
break of a few degrees, but with this 
slight deduction, our territory extends 
through one hundred and_ ninety-seven 
degrees, more than half way around the 
globe. Hence when the sun is giving its 
good-night kiss to our westernmost isle 
on the confines of Behring’s sea, it is 
already flooding the fields and forests of 
Maine with its morning light, and in the 
eastern part of that state is more than an 
hour high. At the very moment when 
the Aleutian fisherman, warned by the 
approaching shades of night, is pulling 
his canoe toward the shore, the wood- 
chopper of Maine is beginning to wake 
the forest echoes with the stirring music 
of his ax; and by the time this fisherman 
has crawled into his hut, the operatives 
of eastern factory towns are emerging 
from their cottages or tenements, and, by 
many converging ways, are hurrying 
along toward the whirring hives of in- 
dustry in which by scores or hundreds 
together they pursue their daily toil.— 
Selected. 


Knowledge is not wisdom: it is only the 
raw material from which the beautiful 
fabric of wisdom is produced. Each one, 


therefore, should not spend his days in 
gathering material, ‘alt so live and die 


‘om the Bureau of Education at Wash- 


without a shelter. 


Public Opinion. | 


Public opinion is a most convenient 
scape-goat on which are placed sins aud. 
shortcomings innumerable. ‘‘ Public sen- 
timent has not risen to that level of moral 
perception ;’’ ‘‘public opinion will not sus- 
tain that yet,’’ are ready expressions with 
which to cover a certain lack of stamina 
in the sustentation of lines of thought ap- 
parently unpopular. But the real great 
heart of the people beats nearly right, 
needing only kindly leading. What we 
want is we: de to elevate a high standard, 
and the rank and file will rally to it. It 
is correct logic; it has all the force of ages 
of experience to place law far in advance 
of demand, and then we see the people 
gravitating upward. But awaiting the 
populace to demand a law is a swift de- 
scent. In no channel has the anomaly 
been exhibited of awaiting to make a law 
till it be demanded as in the temperance 
reform. Public opinion is the child of 
the individual convictions of a few power- 
wielding minds. See that these individ- 
ual convictions are right, and they can 
take care of their own progeny. ‘The pen 
which signed the Emancipation Procla- 
mation was guided by the firm and lofty 
resolve of one man. Law-givers, states- 
men, and Cabinet stood aghast; yet what 
did that experience prove? Where one 
grand, comprehensive mind can lead for 
principle, the people dare follow, and will 
follow to the oem with the white-winged 
messenger which carries the support and 
certainty made by legal bands. Again 
and again have temperance fires, which 
might have purged our country, been per- 
mitted to die down and have been extin- 
guished without accomplishing that for 
which they were kindled, under the word, 
‘*Public opinion is not ready for restraint 
in this matter.’’ Neal Dow and Govy- 
ernor St. John are standing proofs that 
this is a question for which the individu- 
als composing the community, and not the 
community in the aggregate, are respon- 
sible. ‘The women called in temperance 
work hold the banner of total abstinence 
and entire legal prohibition. We need 
now full, intelligent solidifying of the fol- 
lowing of this standard in each man’s 
best and purest thought, crystallized into 
action which drops a clean ballot and is 
felt upon the statute-book. Then, and 
not till then, will come the right influence 
of high-toned public opinion. Make the 
law, and educate the people to the level 
of the law. 


Robert Arthington, Esq., of Leeds, the 
originator of the Tanganyika Mission, has 
offered to the directors of the London 
Missionary Society a further sum of £3,- 
000, ‘‘on the understanding that they 
will at once procure a suitable steamer 
capable of being carried in parts, place it 
upon Lake Tanganyika, visit all the pop- 
ulations on its shores, explore the coun- 
try lying between the north end of Tan- 
ganyika and the Albert Nyanza, Mwata 
Nzige, or other lakes or large extents of 
water—with a view to find, if possible, 
the best route from the Nile, and with 
that to bring the populations of the region 
under the influence of Christian teaching 
up to one degree north latitude; and also 
seek an early opportunity of visiting all 
the populations of Uregga, Manyema, 
and Urua, and of the region of Lakes 
Moero and Bangweolo—maintaining the 
steamer, and visiting the population again 
and again, classifying their languages or 
dialects, translating for them Luke’s 
Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, or 
the whole of the New Testament, and as- 
sisting them to learn to read, whilst the 
Gospel is preached to them by evangelis- 
tic visits, either by the European mission- 
aries or by native converts.” 


The case of Charles H. Worthen 
against the Grand Trunk Railroad Com- 
pany resulted in a verdict of $45,000, on 
the 13th inst., for the plaintiff. The 
plaintiff, in 1876, was a salesman in the 
employ of Fields, Lester & Co., of Chi- 
cago. On the 23d of July, 1876, Worth- 
en left his home in New Hampshire for 
Chicago, and, while travelling over the 
Grand Trunk Railroad, met witb an ac- 
cident which caused the injury for which 
the suit was brought—his left leg being 
crushed, and amputation being necessary. 
At the first trial the jury found for the 
plaintiff in $18,000, but this verdict was 
set aside, and another trial was had last 
Spring, which resulted in a verdict for 
$26,000 for Worthen. Counsel for the 
Grand Trunk Railroad Company succeed- 
ed in getting a new trial, and it results as 
above. This is the largest verdict ever 
obtained in a Massachusetts court. 


Eat Ontons.—Few people dream of 
the many virtues of onions, and those few 
are enthusiastic for the beneficent bulb, 
and believe it a panacea for every ill. 
Lung and liver complaints are certainly 
benefitted, often cured, by a free consump- 
tion of onions, cooked or raw. Don’t be 
afraid of them—especially if you are mare 
ried. Taken at night, all oftence will be 
wanting by morning, and the good effects 
will amply compensate for the trifling an- 
noyance. ‘Taken regularly, they greatly 
promote the health of the lungs and diges- 
tive organs. An extract made by boiling 
down the juice of onions to a syrup, and 
taken as a medicine, answers just as 
well, but fried, roasted or boiled onions 
are better. 


General Fiske says of the Ute chief 
Ouray, that he is an ‘‘abler man than 
many members of Congress,’ and that 
his wife is a ‘‘very bright woman.’’ He 
also said that they appealed to the Board 
of Commissioners to help them recover 
their only child, who was stolen by the 
Arapahoes twenty years ago. The boy 
was only four years old at the time, but 
the parents have not got over their grief 
at his loss, and think they should recog- 
nize him now if he could be found. 
When he last saw Ouray in Washington, 
the chief took upa child and said: ‘“‘If this 
child should be stolen from you, you 
would use the whole army of the United 
States to recover it. Can’t you help me 


get back my boy ?”’ 


THE GENUINE 


DR. C.McLANE’S 


Celebrated American 


WORM SPECIFIC 


VERMIFUGE. 


SYMPTOMS OF WORMS. 


{haw countenance is pale and lead- 
en-colored, with occasional flushes, 
or a circumscribed spot on one or both 
cheeks; the eyes become dull; the 
pupils dilate; an azure semicircle 
runs along .the lower eye-lid; the 
nose is irritated, swells, and sometimes 
bleeds; a swelling of the upper lip; 
occasional headache, with humming 
or throbbing of the ears; an unusual 
secretion of saliva; slimy or furred 
tongue ; breath very foul, particularly 
in the morning; appetite variable, 
sometimes voracious, with a gnawing 
sensation of the stomach, at others, 
entirely gone; fleeting pains in the 
stomach ; occasional nausea and vom- 
iting; violent pains throughout the 
abdomen ; bowels irregular, at times 
costive ; stools slimy, not unfrequent- 
ly tinged with blood; belly swollen 
and hard; urine turbid; respiration 
occasionally difficult, and accompa- 
nied by hiccough; cough sometimes 
dry and convulsive; uneasy and dis- 
turbed sleep, with grinding of the 
teeth ; temper variable, but generally 
irritable, &c. 


Whenever the above symptoms 
are found to exist, 
DR. C. McLANE’S VERMIFUGE 
will certainly effect a cure. 
IT DOES NOT CONTAIN MERCURY 


in any form; it is an innocent prepa- 
ration, #ot capable of doing the slightest 
injury to the most tender infant. 

The genuine Dr. MCLANE’sS VER- 
MIFUGE bears the signatures of C. 
McLANE and FLEMING Bros, on the 
wrapper. 


DR. C. McLANE’S 


LIVER PILLS 


are not recommended as a remedy ‘for 
all the ills that flesh is heir to,” but in 
affections of the liver, and in all Bilious 
Complaints, Dyspepsia and Sick Head- 
ache, or diseases of that character, they 
stand without a rival. 


AGUE AND FEVER. 


No better cathartic can be used prepar- 
atory to, or after taking Quinine. 

As a simple purgative they are un- 
equaled. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


The genuine are never sugar coated. 

Each box has a red wax seal on the 
lid, with the impression Dr. MCLANE’s 
LIVER PILLs, 

Each wrapper bears the signatures of 
C. McLANE and FLEMING Bros. 

Insist upon having the genuine Dr. 
C. McLANE’s LIVER PILLS, prepared by 
ing Bros., of Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
being full of imitations of the 
ane, spelled differently but 
same/Pronunciation. 
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A NEW INVENTION ! 


BIJOU UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 


Marvels of Beauty and Strength! 


ECONOMICAL AND DURABLE. 
Hight 3ft.10in, Length 4ft.3in. Width 2ft. Wt, 385Ibs, 
Price $250. 


This wonde fine instrument is 63¢ octavea, 
being 134 octaves larger than the Parlor Organs so 
much in use and which it is destined to supercede, 
8. G. Pratt, the eminent Composer and Pianist, 
writes in reference to them ‘I congratulate you 
upon the great and well merited success of this 
instrument which, tomy mind, is unquestionably 
the best small piano I have met with, either in this 
country or Europe. Had I not examined and 
thoroughly tested this piano I could scarcely believe 
it possible that such a superb quality of tone could 
be produced in such limited space and for so small 
an amount of money. It has no bellows to blow 
and unlike an organ does not endanger the health 
of the performer. It Las no squeaky reeds to break 
or become clogged with dust. It hasnokneeswells 
or other complicated mechanical contrivances. It 
stands longer in tune than a large piano. It is 
simple in construction and not liable to get out of 
order. It can be placed inthe smallestroom. I¢ 
is recommended and used by the best piano teach- 
ers. It is guaranteed by a responsible house. It 
is sold at a price within the reachofall. The piano 
compositions of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn 
and Schuman can be played on it. Send for illus- 
trated circular _—s what the leading Eastern 


pianists say of 
GENERAL PACIFIO COAST AGENOY, 


GRAY’S MUSIC STORE, STEINWAY HALL, 
111 Post Street, San Francisco. Cal. 


T 


Established Nearly 17 Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Machine 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA. 


General Agent fcr the 


Flerence, 
White, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 

Home Shuttle, 

Wardwell, 


Dauntless. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILK, 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 


paired at low rates. 
SAMUEL HILL, 


GENERAL AGENT. 
(Late No. 19 New Montgomery St.) | 


AND 


RANGES 


A Large Variety of 


Cooking. Parlor, Box and 
Office Stoves. 


Over 500 Different Kinds to Select from, Including the Olé 
Favorites. 


DIAMOND ROCK 


AND 


SUPERIOR COOK 


EUREKA, 
MARIPOSA, | 
FRANCONIA, 
NEW RIVAL 


Stoves. 


Ranges. 


110 to 118 Battery Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, . . CALIFORNIA. 


Manufacturers of the Improved French Ranges. 
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market, and the most improved. 


the SUPERB. It is the latest in the 
ST pus ‘SoAToYys Surms ITe-yoy sey 


Before you purchase a Range, call and examine () 
7} 
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J. J. VASCONCELLOS, 524 Washington Street. 


New Era in Real Estate. 


Yet Offered! 


THE BEST 


| 
ad PA 
4 Lin = 
je 
a, 


ASSOCIATION 


Now Offer for Sale Choice Residence Property, 
Desirable Business Lots, 


AT VERY LOW RATES, AND ON VERY EASY TERMS. 


Now is the time to buy, while everything is cheap, as there will be a great rise in value on the 
revival of business. 

This property is reached from San Francisco by the Berkeley Ferry and by two lines of rail- 
road. Time, forty-five minutes. Fare, 15 cents; on Ferry, 20 cents; on Railroad, monthly ticket, 
$3.00. 

The finest climate, fine view, and excellent educational advantages, all combine to make 
Berkeley A MOST DESIRABLE PLACE FOR RESIDENCE, 


Beas A few more lots are offered at 


$200 Each $10 Cash $5 ##$Monthly Installments for Balance’ 
500 to $600 50 10 of $6 
700 “ 1000 100 15 


The facilities for obtaining steady employment in Berkeley should induce every man to secure 
a home while property is yet cheap. ; 

Remember, we give no Chinamen work. We give no factories encouragement that employ 
Chinamen. 

SPECIAL INDUDEMENTS offered to those that improve at once, and to FACTORIES in 
which none but WHITE labor is employed. 

A few more of those choice building-lots adjoining the University Grounds are for sale, also 
a few adjoining the railroad depot at the University. 

For bargains in all parts of Berkeley give us acall. A perfect title is in all cases guaranteed. 
Call and see us before purchasing elsewhere. We sell our own property, and those purchasing of 
us save the price of commission which agents always charge in some way. 

In all cases only eight per cent. interest on unpaid parts. 

Those visiting Berkeley should take the Berkeley Ferry, foot of Washington St., San Francis- 


co. 
Or take the Oakland Ferry from San Francisco to Delaware Street. Time, 5:40, 6:10, 8 and 
10 a. M., and 12:30, 3:30, 4:30, 5:30, 6:30 P. m. 
Change at the Point Station, and take cars for Delaware Street. 
For further particulars, or to purchase, call on 


S$. A. PENWELL. 


652 Market St., San Francisco; or at Residence, corncr 6th and 
Bristol streets, West Berkeley. 


CROSSETT’S 


Dental Ro oms, 


the Berets and nigbt, and a radical cure cer- 


— At is easy, durable and cheap, Sent by mail. Circulars 
eston Truss 


No. 10 Third Screet. 
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* regular and sufficient sleep. 


THE PACIFIC: 


San FrRAnNcisco, CAL. 


Wepnespay, May 12, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, May 12, 1880. 


The anniversary exercises of Golden 
Gate Academy will be held at the Acad- 
emy in Oakland, on Friday evening of 
this week, beginning at 7:30 o’clock. 
The examinations are in progress during 
this week. 


The brief annual examination of the 
students of the Pacific Theological Semi- 
nary will be held at the seminary building 
in Oakland, Friday, May 14th, from 10 
a. M. to 12 o'clock; and from 2 P. m. to 
4 ~.m. The examining committee and 
the Christian public are cordially invited 
to attend. The closing exercises of the 
Seminary will be held Tuesday evening, 
May 18th, at Plymouth Avenue church, 
Oakland, in connection with the meeting 


of the Bay Conference of churches. 


On the 5th day of May, at noon, while 
presiding over the session of the Superior 
Court of this city, Judge W. P. Dain- 
gerfield expired instantly, almost. Serous 
apoplexy was (the immediate cause of 
his death; but the accumulation of serum 
was occasioned by overstrain and undue 
excitement too long continued. For some 
years he has been one of those who rested 
poorly, and found it difficult to secure 
Of course, 
this has told upon him, and removed him 
from the high sphere of his action at the 
age of 55. He was not known to us 
personally, but we have long known of 
him, and it is pleasant to join in the 
tributes of regard which have been paid 
to his professional and personal worth. 
The event was a shock to all, and has 
reminded many of the insecurity of their 
own hold upon this life of earth. It 
should urge every one to live actually for 
a life higher and better than this. 


The Oakland Daily Times criticises 
a paragraph of ours on the killing of De- 
Young. ‘The particular sentence criti- 
cised is this: ‘*‘ We hope it may be so 
ordered that both the families to the 
quarrel may be quickly exiled from the 
borders of the State.’ And the Times 
says: ‘‘The only meaning that can be 
found in such advice as we quote from 
Tue Pactric is, that the surviving De- 
Youngs and the elder Kalloch should be 
expelled from San. Francisco by mob 
force.”’ Either we were not skillful in 
our modes of expression, or the Times 
was not skillful in finding the meaning 
of our language. Certainly the writer 
had no more thought of ‘‘ mob force *’ in 
the case than he had of the force of an 
electric battery. He was thinking only 
of that force of distrust, dislike, and 
disgust which executes itself without 
much machinery, and drives people into 
exile for their own comfort. People have 
been known to migrate of their own 
accord, in order to find some spot where 
their misdeeds could not haunt them so 


perpetually. 


Twice a visitor from the East has 
called on us to gain such information as 
he could in regard to the decease of a 
near relative who died and was buried 
at Sacramento in the autumn of 1850— 
at whose funeral we were present. The 
dates only can be furnished. In conse- 
quence of fires and floods, files of the 
papers of that -time are not in existence. 
The floods of subsequent years swept 
away the frail memorials of wood set up 
at the grave, originally. The transfor- 
mation of the scene, by the making of 
enclosures and the laying off of streets, 
have so altered the aspect of things that 
we cannot tell within several rods where 
the grave was made. If any cemetery 
records were then kept, these have per- 
ished. The fall of 1850 was the time 
when cholera prevailed, and funerals 
came every day for weeks. The fall of 
1850 was nearly 30 years ago, and many 
of the details of events have faded from 
human remembrance. These things are 
mentioned to emphasize the importance 


of keeping records, erecting permanent 


memorials, and preserving files of papers. 
Tue Paciric was not published till the 
following year. Fortunately, there are 
two or three—possibly more—complete 
files of THe Paciric now in existence. 
May they last a thousand years, and find 
readers in the Millennium! 


They have been holding a meeting in 
New York for manufacturing sympathy 


in behalf of Mr. Dennis Kearney. It is 
said that it was large. That may be— 
but was it powerful? We doubt. Per- 


haps those dear friends of Kearney in 
New York would like to see him. We 
propose that, five months hence, they 
send for him (not without forwarding the 
money), and induce him to settle in that 
metropolis, where his magical abilities 
can find scope. It were a pity to allow 
him to remain any longer subject to the 
persecution of this provincial mart. Then, 


also, this sympathy business may need 
urging next in behalf of thiscity’s present 
Mayor, toward whose impeachment some 
steps have been taken. -The solid mass 
of the people who are standing by law 
and order feel that the hand of retribu- 
tion should be laid on the strong and 
high as well as on the comparatively 
weak and low; and so the proper author- 
ities have resolved to attempt the removal 
of the Mayor from the office for which 
his habits of thought and speech unfit 


him. 


California gold finds its way into*be- 
neficent public enterprises at the East, if 
not here. Hon. Levi Parsons, an old 
Californian, has gfven $50,000 to estab- 
lish a publie library for Gloversville and 
Kingsboro, N. Y. . The citizens promptly 
subscribed $5,000 for alot. It is to be 
hoped that our own atmosphere will be- 
come stimulating by and by to similar 
good service in the towns of our own 
State. We notice that Hon. Frederick 
Billings is erecting a chapel at Wood- 
stock, Vt., in memory of his mother. 
We are glad of all that our whilom citi- 
zens are doing for the eastern villages. 
When we fall to thinking how this State 
has enriched hundreds of men who have 
gone back to their early homes, we can- 
not help wishing that some of them, as 
well as some that are still with us, would 
think more seriously of how much this 
State needs the best institutions. We 
would commend to our rich men the ex- 
ample of ex-Gov. Brown of Georgia, 
who has given lately $50,000 to one of 
the institutions, and that a theological 
seminary, of a neighboring state. Also 
the munificence of another ex-Governor, 
E. D. Morgan of New York, who has 
given to Union Theological Seminary 
$100,000 for the library. ‘The trustees 
have accepted it, and voted to call the 
library, when it shall be built, by his 
name. It is pleasant to chronicle such 
appreciation in high political personages, 
such appreciation of facilities for the 
training of the Christian ministry. 


We have been somewhat astonished to 
remark some differences in the religious 
press of New York touching Dr. R. S. 
Storrs’ recent lectures on the evidences 
of Christianity. One week the Christian 
at Work is represented as being sarcastic 
upon the failure of the metropolis to fur- 
nish more than a two-thirds audience at 
lectures which it characterizes as ‘‘splen- 
did.”” Whereupon the Christian Intel- 
ligencer, ‘‘speaking as one of Dr. Storrs’ 
enthusiastic admirers,” justifies New 
York in staying away. For it says: 
‘‘He read closely from his manuscript, 
stood in a stooping posture, with scarcely 
a motion even of the hand. His tone 
was an almost unvarying monotone, from 
beginning to end, none the less wearisome 
because like the deep roll of drums. 
And we confess that the style seemed to 
us in perfect accord with the sound. 
One felt himself ‘rocked in the cradle of 
a deep,’ sonorous rhetoric, till he was in 
danger of a ‘calm and peaceful’ intel- 
lectual ‘sleep.’ ’’ Now comes the Ob- 
server, witha columnand more of editor- 
ial notice of the close of the lectures, with 
the resolutions passed and the eulogistic 
words of Dr. William Adams and others. 
What is the matter? We shall see, for the 
lectures are to be published. 


Prof. J. B. Clark of Carleton College, 
discusses in the ‘‘New Englander’’ on 
‘‘Sptritual Economies,’ with a view to 
the better admiuistration of religious forces 
to the welfare of the masses. He con- 
cludes with this utterance: ‘‘The Church 
will one day possess something of the de- 
votional spirit which led the disciples at 
Jerusalem, not only to forget differences 
of wealth, but to annihilate them. There 
will be social intercourse indeéd, but foun- 
ded on religion. Struggling attempts at 
sociables may cease, but prayer-meetings 
will flourish; elememts incongenial in a 
drawing-room will become congenial in a 
house of worship. The church will lose 
not only in the elegance of its furnishings, 
but also in the average refinement of its 


members; but for every step it shall take . 


downward, according to the standard of 
the world, it will take a step upward ac- 
cording to the standard of its founder, till, 


| attaining again the ideal which it realized 


for a brief season in the past, it shall 
gather the few rich, and the many poor, 
into a company in which the flippant ties 
of polite society will be utterly impossible, 
but in which the deep bond of spirit- 
ual brotherhood will be forever assured.’’ 


According to the views of a Connecti- 
tut clergyman, the causes of the decline of 
faith—whatever it be—in the doctrine of 
endless punishment are—‘‘The nature of 
the doctrine; the severe strain which has 
been put upon the doctrine of inspiration; 
the rationalistic style of interpretation; the 
materialistic tendencies of the age; tle ex- 
aggerated humanitarianism of the day; 
the effeminacy of the age; the prevalence 
of socialistic principles; and the reaction 
against certain obnoxious modes of teach- 
ing the doctrine.’’ Most of these points 


“= 


seem to us well taken; the last in partic- 
ular. The writer mentioned holds ‘‘that 
the incorrigibly wicked are to be forever 
excluded from the kingdom of God and 
truth. In the positive form they must 
take whatever suffering flows from the 
natural consequences of their sinning. 
They are damned, but they are damning 
themselves by placing themselves forever 
under the action of retributive laws. The 
condition must last as long as the evil dis- 


position lasts.”’ 


‘‘The machineries of life and death are 
within us. The tissues that hold these 
heating powers in their place are often not 
thicker than a piece of paper, and, if that 
thin partition were pierced or ruptured, it 
would be just the same with us as if a 
cannon ball had struck us. Death is in- 
separably bound up with life in the very 
structure of our bodies. Struggle as he 
will to widen the space, no man ean at 
any time go further from death than the 
thickness of a sheet of paper.’’ 


And yet, how men abuse their bodies 
—say, in a prize fight, in a walking 
match, in a race of endurance—say, at a 
dinner among gourmands, on a drunken 
spree, in a night at cards, in a gambling 
saloon. ‘Too many of us are daily falling 
into some overstrain, or other abuse, of 
our physical powers, which will tell on us, 
if not soon, by and by, when shadows 
fall strangely across our path, and tinges 
of pain steal in, and age (perhaps prema- 
turely) sifts ashes on us, and we begin to 
wonder whence all this dust and rust can 
come, covering all we wear, and all we 
touch. 


Henry Cabot Lodge, in a recent lec- 
ture, says this good word for our New 


England fathers: fl 


In many respects New England differed: 
more or less, from the other colonies, but 
in none more than in education. Univer- 
sal knowing was one of their chief politic- 
al doctrines. ‘They held down freedom of 
thought, and yet taught men to think for 
themselves. One of the first outgrowths 
of their principles was a system of educa- 
tion know as the public common school. 
The result was that, at the time of the rev- 
olution, everybody could read and write. 
No boy or girl had to be sent abroad to 
obtain an education. The striking fact 
about New England education was its 
high average. The chain of connection 
with English thought and culture was 
never broken. The first literature was 
the diaries of the chief men of the colony. 
Social and political tracts were in circula- 
tion at an early period.’’ 


The modern school is, in many ways, 
away in advance of those of the 
colonial period. But we sometimes 
lack in depth and thoughness, be- 
canse we make _ such haste, and 
feel bound to show such marvelous 
results. Too often we forget what a life 
and what a power the moral instruction 
and the religious teaching put into the 
earlier schools of the land. No school 
can possibly do its best without the stir of 
the moral element and the inspiration of 
religion. 


Rev. Francis McCraken. 


We have already informed our readers, 
and the many friends who read our col- 
umns, of the death of our beloved brother 
and friend, Rev. Francis McCraken. He 
died Sunday, April 25th, at the age of 
sixty-three years and fourteen days. His 
illness was brief, very painful and very 
singular in its nature. He seemed every 
way in usual health till Wednesday even- 
ing, the 21st inst., when he complained 
of not feeling well. He grew worse and 
took his bed. Then he was attacked 
with a very severe chill. Terrible neu- 
ralgic pains in his limbs set in, and he was 
in great distress the entire night, and this 
very acute suffering was not relieved as 
long as he lived. These pains ended in 
spasmodic attacks, quite similar to apo- 
plectic fits. Most of the time he was ra- 
tional, but suffered so much that he hardly 
spoke a word. He uttered the Savior’s 
prayer, ‘‘Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me, nevertheless, not my 
will but thine be done.’’ These were his 
last words. He continued till early Sun- 
day morning, when his suffering ended, 
and he went to his rest, to his reward, to 
the joyful presence of his Lord. The 
funeral services were conducted by Rey. 
D. T. Packard of Stockton and Rev. Mr. 
Pascoe of Lockford. The gathering of 
the people was very large. The churches 
of his charge in San Andreas, Copperop- 
olis, Angels, Douglass Flat and Sheep 
Ranch were all represented. The letter 
which gives us all these particulars adds: 
‘‘No man ever had so many friends in 
Calaveras Co., or seemed so much needed 
as he. And he was the only minister of 
the Gospel of any denomination residing 
in the county. And now they are left 
with none. All the people mourn the loss 
of Mr. McCraken.’’ 


It is good that we be sometimes con- 
tradicted, and that there be an evil ora 
lessening conceit had of us; and this al- 
though we do and intend well. These 
things help often to the attaining of hu- 
mility, and defend us from vain glory; 
for then we.chiefly seek God for our in- 
ward witness, when outwardly we be 
condemned by men, and when there is no 


credit given unto us.—T'homas a’ Kem- 
pre. 


Materialism and Annihilation‘sm 
nowhere Taught in the Bible. 


A review of Prof. Mead’s book on **T he 
Soul, Here and Hereafter.” 


BY 8S. H. WILLEY D.D. 


We have been accustomed to see the 
doctrines of materialism advocated by un- 
believers in the Christian religion. We 
are not surprised when D. Holbach says 
that man is wholly ‘‘a material being,”’ 
or when M. Comte affirms that ‘‘all 
phenomena are the necessary results either 
of the laws of extension or motion,’ or 
when M. Crouse declares that ‘‘mind is 
the manifestation or expression of the 
brain in action, as heat and light are of 
fire, and fragrance of the flower.” But 
when a man comes forward in the name 
of Christianity and undertakes to show 
that the ‘organism ” is the exact 
equivalent of the word ‘‘soul,” (Dr. 
Ives, p. 106), and proposes to prove it 
from the Bible—then we are surprised! 

And it comes to be of grave import 
where this materialism is intermingled 
with some really scripture truth, and so, 
like poison in disguise, is received by 
many unawares. Starting with what 
seems to be a very simple and harmless 
proposition, it goes on till it revolutionizes 
all ideas of life and of revelation. These 
strange views have never assumed any 
great degree of importance, but when it is 
attempted to prove that they are taught 
in the Bible, it is time to show how fa- 
tally the meaning of the sacred word is 
perverted. Hence, the timeliness of 
Professor Mead’s book, and hence also 
the need of setting forth the truth it so 
clearly maintains. Since the Bible is 
appealed to, to the Bible let us go. 

But let us remember, at the outset, that 
the Bible does not teach by laying down 
propositions and reasoning out conclu- 
sions. It gives its instruction more after 
the manner of object-teaching. It pre- 
sents the sublime scene of the creation, 
for example, as it would have appeared 
to an observer, looking on. It is in just 
this way that our account presents the 
creation of man (Gen. ii:7): ‘‘And the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life; and man became a living 
soul.’’ That is as the transaction would 
have appeared to a looker-on. It would 
be all he would see. But because he 
could not see with his eyes anything but 
matter, shall we hasten to the conelusion 
that there was nothing more; that there 
was no immaterial spirit? ‘This is what 
Dr. Ives would have us do when he 
says (p. 35): ‘‘Man was formed of the 
dust of the ground. But man is soul 
and body; therefore, soul and body were 
formed of the dust of the ground.’’ Admit 
that, and it makes our human life noth- 
ing but the brief dream of an hour; and 
death, its termination in nothingness. 

We do not admit that. We take an 
appeal to the whole drift of the meaning 
of the Word ot God, in its teaching con- 
cerning the nature and destixy of the hu- 
man soul. We recall the fact, however, 
that that teaching must be found in the 
history and in the poetry of the Word, 
written by many authors, in many ages 
and in many lands. It must be found in 
the meaning of the words used in all that 
long time to represent the soul, mind, 
spirit, heart, etc. The question is, do 
they signify nothing but what is dust- 
made, and material, or do they deseribe 
that in us which is spiritual? When we 
study the Word with this question in 
mind, we find it answered more or less 
directly in every part. 

Professo. Mead selects passages bear- 
ing most directly on the question, and us- 
ing them as samples, makes it most plain 
that the Bible regards the human soul as 
spiritual andimmortal. The word ‘‘soul” 
in English means ‘‘the spiritual, rational, 
and immortal part in man; that part 
which enables him to think, and renders 
him a subject of moral government.’ 
(Webster). Do the Hebrew and the 
(vreek words translated ‘‘soul’’ sustain 
that definition? If they do, then the doe- 
trines of materialism have no standing in 
the Bible, and must be remanded back to 
infidelity. 

The Hebrew word oftenest used for 
soul is nephesh. Its meaning is evident 
from its use in such passages as these: 
Deut. vi: 5—‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy soul.’’ It is that 
in us which loves. Job xxx: 25—‘‘Was 
not my soul grieved for the poor.” It is 
that in us which is grieved. Ps. xxxy: 
I—‘*My soul shall be joyful.” It is that 
in us which enjoys. Ps. xlii: 2—‘‘My 
soul thirsteth for Thee.’’ It is that in 
us which desires. Ps. lvii: 1—‘*My soul 
trusteth in Thee.” It is that in us that 
trusts. Pov. xix: 2—‘‘That the soul be 
without knowledge is not good.’’ It is 
that in us which knows. Again, nep- 
hesh sometimes means the person, as in 
Ex. i: 5—‘‘ All the souls that came out 
of the loins of Jacob were seventy souls.”’ 


Ley. iv: 2—‘‘If a soul shall sin through 


ignorance.” Josh. xx: 3—‘‘The slayer 


that Milleth any person.’’ Furthermore, 
the personal pronouns may be properly 
substituted for nephesh in all such pas- 
sages as these: Ps. vi: 3—‘‘My soul is 
sore vexed” [I am]. Ps. vi: 4—**O 
Lord, deliver my soul’’ [me]. Ps. xxii: 
20—‘‘Deliver my soul [me] from the 
sword.” 

Still further, it is represented that the 
soul can go out of thebody. Gen. xxxy: 
18—‘‘ As her [ Rachel’s| soul was depart- 
ing, for she died.’”’ And the soul can be 
brought back again and the dead body 
will live once more. Kings xvii: 21— 
*‘Q Lord my God, I pray thee let this 
child’s soul come unto him again. And 
the Lord heard the voice of Elijah, and 
the soul of the child came unto him 
again, and he revived.” 

The strange absurdity of translating 
nephesh to mean a material ‘‘organism,”’ 
becomes palpable by substituting that 
word in such passages as these: Gen. 
xlvi: 27—‘‘The sons of Joseph which 
were born him in Egypt were two organ- 
isrus,’’ [souls]. Lev. iv: 2—‘‘If our or- 


ganism swear.’ Lev. xvii: 12—‘‘I will 


even set my face against that organism.’ 
Numb. xvi: 38—‘‘Take heed to thyself, 
and keep thy organism diligently.” 

While nephesh is sometimes, by modi- 
fication of meaning, used to denote beasts, 
and even dead bodies, its direct and pre- 
vailing meaning ‘‘denotes the whole man 
as a complex being, consisting of soul and 
body.”’ 

There are other Hebrew words having 
a similar meaning, as, for instance, 
n’shama. Gen. ii: T—‘‘The Lord 
breathed into his nostrils the breath 
[n’shama] of life’’—something, it should 
be remarked, is nowhere said with respect 
to brutes. Job. xxxii: 8—‘‘There isa 
spirit in man, and the inspiration [n’shama| 
of the Almighty giveth him understand- 
ing.’’ ‘*N’shama is used to mean the 
self-conscious, intelligent principle, and 
never, as nephesh sometimes is, to mean 
animal passions or appetites.’ 

Another word meaning spirit, life, the 
vital principle, is ruahh, as in Ps, civ: 
29—‘*Thou takest away their breath 
[ruahh] they die and return to dust.” 
This word is more generally used to de- 
note moral or religious character, the dis- 
position, as in Dent. xxxvi: 9—‘‘Joshua 
was full of the spirit [ruahh] of wisdom.’ 
Also, Ps. lvi: 10—‘‘ Renew a right spirit 
{ruahh| within me.’’ 

Again, there is the word /eb, meaning 
heart, will, thoral character, as in Ps. li: 
10—‘‘Create in me a clean heart.” [leb]. 
Eee. viii: 11—‘‘The heart [leb] of the 
sons of men is fully set in them to do 
evil.” 

Turning on, now, to the New Testa- 
ment, we find several Greek words very 
nearly equivalent in meaning to those we 
have examined in Hebrew; as for exam- 
ample, psyche, soul, as in Matt. xxii: 37 
—‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with allthy soul’’ [psyche]. Also pneu- 
ma, as in 1 Cor. vi: 20—‘‘Glorify God in 
your body, and in your spirit’’ | pneuma)}. 
Also kardia, heart, as in Mark vii: 6— 
‘This people honoreth me with their lips, 
but their heart [kardia] is far from me.” 

These are the words principally used 
in Seripture to denote that part in man 
which learns, thinks, wills, loves, enjoys 
or suffers; and yet we are told that even 
this part is dust-made and perishable! 
And this, outside of an Insane Asylum! 

But what idea did this language con- 
vey to the Jews to whom it was first giv- 
en concerning the continued existence of 
the soul after the death of the body ? 

We learn what that idea was from such 
frequent expressions as these: ‘‘Gathered 
unto his fathers’’—‘‘to go to his fathers,” 
ete., all which expresses their belief in a 
life beyond this bodily life. And they 
were so sure of that life beyond, that 
they were very much inclined to seek 
responses from those who had gone 
thither. So strong, indeed, was this de- 
sire that the practice of consulting ‘‘fa- 
miliar spirits’ was forbidden in the Mosaic 
laws, and made a capital offence. 


All which is proof positive at least of 
this, that they understood the Bible to 
mean that souls lived after bodies died. 
How natural that they should so under- 
stand when they read such passages as 
this, (Eee. xii: 2) ‘*Then shall the dust 
return to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit shall return to God who gave it.’’ 
Here the material and the immaterial in 
man are set in contrast, directly over 
against each other, and no amount of 
‘‘wresting”’ can turn aside the plain and 
solemn meaning. Another instance in 
which the soul is spoken of as distinct 
from the body is found in Matt. x: 28— 
‘*Fear not them which kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul.’’ Why not 
able to kill the soul, if indeed the soul is 
dust-made and perishable? But if Jesus 
tells the truth, and the soul is something 
men ‘‘cannot kill,’’ then surely it is not 
material, and subject to destruction by 
the weapons of men. 


We go a step further, and in the light 
of the parable of the Rich Man and Laz- 
arus, we get a distinct view of the con- 
dition of two living men, after the death 
of the body. And this is their immedi- 
ate condition, following at once the death 
of the body. This is certain, because the 
rich man says he has five brethren to 
whom he wished to send a warning lest 
they too should come to this place. All 
the efforts at twisting fail to obscure the 
plain import of this parable of our Lord. 
To the same effect are his words to the 
thief on the cross (Luke xxiii: 48), 
‘Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt 
thou be with me in paradise.” In vain 
is the proposition to change the punctua- 
tion and make it read absurdly—‘‘ Verily 
I say unto thee to-day, thou shalt be 
with me in paradise.’’ What force would 
the word ‘‘to-day’’ add in thnt case, for 
when else could he say it? If indeed it 
had been used to emphasize the time 
when the words were spoken, ‘‘to-day”’ 
would have stood first in the sentence, as 
in Mark xiv: 30—‘‘This day, even this 
night,” ete.; and in Luke iv: 21—‘‘This 
day is this scripture fulfilled,” ete.; or 
Matt. xxi: 28—‘‘Son, go, to-day work in 
my vineyard.’’ But it seems almost 
ridiculous to argue a case so plain. The 
word ‘‘to-day” cannot be changed in 
this sentence and made to mean anything 
but simply this: ‘“To-day you shall cer- 
tainly be with me in paradise.’’ The 
man’s body was to be cast into a crimin- 
al’s grave, but he was to be with Christ 
in paradise. 

In Rev. vi: 9, John says: ‘‘I saw un- 
der the altar the souls of them that were 
slain for the word of God.” Those 
martyrs had lain down their lives for the 
truth, but now John, who is permitted to 
see things in the spirit world, sees these 
seuls and hears them ery, ‘‘How long, O 
Lord,’’ etc. Could there be any meaning 
whatever to this, if the souls of those 
martyrs perished when their bodies were 
slain ? 

But how is it with the wicked ? When 
the Bible says that they are destroyed 

rish, die, ete., does it not mean re 
iteral and utter annihilation? Luke xiii: 
3 “Except ye repent, ye shall all like- 
wise perish.” But weread in Matt. viii: 
25, that the disciples in the tempest on 


the sea hasten to Christ saying, ‘‘Lord 


save us, we perish.’’ Did they mi 
annihilation, or death by drowning » “Te 
perish’’ does not mean going out of gy. 
istence. Luke xiii: 33 says: “Tt cayy,, 
be that a prophet perish out of Jerusale).- 
and in Luke xv: 17 the Prodigal Son 
says: ‘‘I perish with hunger.” 
meaning of the word ‘‘perish” is )),j, 
enough in these passages. 

And so of suffering ‘everlasting destry¢. 
tion’’—it is absurd to define it as anpj}y. 
ation. 2 Thess. i: 9 tells what it j._ 
‘‘Who shall be punished with 
destruction from the presence of the |.o,, 
and from the glory of his power.’’ |; ;, 
eternal separation from God—that is ‘‘(e. 
struction!’ When the prophet exclain,. 
Hosea xiii: 9, ‘‘O Israel, thou hast de. 
stroyed thyself, but in me is thy help” 
he does not mean to say that they had 
annihilated themselves. Rom. y: 
reads thus: ‘‘Wherefore as by one may 
sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin, and so death passed upon all mey. 
for that all have simned.”’ Now. js 
death means annihilation, then this mean. 
that the whole race is annihilated! 

But if we are told that there is anothe; 
death, the ‘‘second death,’’ let us turn 
Rev. xxi: 8, and see what that deat), 
means. ‘‘But the fearful and unbeliey. 
ing and the abominable and murderers 
and whonemongers and sorcerers an 
idolaters and all liars shall have their par 
in the lake which burneth with tire ang 
brimstone; which is the second death.” 
Call this figurative. Even so. Bu 
what does the appalling figure represent’ 
Annihilation ? Read Rev. xiv: 10 and 1) 
and see! 

No; this doctrine of annihilation js , 
fearful delusion. Prof. Mead says 
(p. 432), that ‘‘the impelling motive 
which leads to the advocacy of this doe- 
trine is everywhere, and often avowedly. 
not primarily a design to inquire, with- 
out bias, what the Bible says, but a deep 
dislike of the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, and a determination to explain jt 
out of the Bible if possible.” Concerning 
which he very pertinently remarks (p.436) 
‘That persons who have incurred a penal 
sentence should themselves assume the 
part of judges concerning the justice of 
their sentence, is certainly not, intrinsi- 
cally, a proper thing.” Indeed it is not, 
And, it may be added that in attempting 
to put forth a theory relieving the char- 
acter of God, they impose upon it a bur 
den of injustice that cannot be borne. 

This book of Prof. Mead has to do 
solely with the doctrine of the Bible con- 
cerning the soul and its destiny. There 
are other sources of knowledge on the 
subject, but they are not appealed to here. 

It is from the Bible, strangely enough, 
that it is claimed that this new light of 
materialism and annihilationism comes, 
and therefore it becomes necessary to 
show from the Bible that nothing of the 
kind is taught. This Prof. Mead does, 
with great patience and thoroughness, 
examining all points in the light of many 
references and with the aid of a thorough 
knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek 
languages. 

But after examining the whole matter, 
and searching the Scripture for its light 
upon it, one thing remains a mystery. 
It is this: That people of good sense, 
with ordinary early training in the Scrip- 
ture, in mature life, for many years pro- 
fessors of religion, recognizing the sol- 
emn obligations of a covenant with God 
and his people, should, all at once, in a 
few months, or perhaps weeks, under the 
instruction of strangers, renounce the 
convictions of a lifetime; regard their 
covenant obligations as of little or no ac- 
count, leave their church relationship: 
and adopt views shown by Prof. Meat 
be so contrary to Scripture, and cling \ 
them with a zeal absolutely fanatical. 
This indeed is well nigh unaccountable. 
But, it should be remembered that thing: 
no less strange have happened many 
times before, and that they will be liable 
to happen again, as long as this world is 
what it is. But it becomes all honest 
people who think they have found a new 
theory of revelation, to beware lest in 
their zeal in its behalf, they search the 
Scriptures more earnestly to find support 
for that theory than to learn the real 
meaning of the Word of God. What- 
ever else may or may not be said of the 
human heart, (Jeb) this at least is trne of 
it: It is ‘‘deceitful,”’ and ‘‘who can know 
it?”’ 

This review is written, not so much to 
discuss the general subject, or to give a 
complete resume of Prof Mead’s book, as 
to present prominently some of the points 
about which there is most inquiry just 
at this time, and give a few sample texts 
indicating the drift of Scripture teaching 
concerning them. 


Missionary 


Conducted by J. H. Werren, D.D. 


Office: No. 7 Montgomery Ave., San Francis. 


— 


In Southern California. 


THE SECOND CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Of San Bernardino was organized by 
council on Sunday, April 18th. It #4 
almost wholly a colony from the /'ir 
church. Sixteen members were granted 
letters from it, and three others were re 
ceived on profession of their faith. “!* 
ty-four were left in the old church with 
a prospect that in a short time the nu” 
ber dismissed will be made good by 
additions coming in. The new church '8 
located some eight miles from the city, ° 
a sunny side slope or tract lying betwee” 
the Santa Ana River and Crafton. A 
flourishing settlement has possessio0 of 
land and water enough to provide home? 
for several hundred families, and 3! the 
present rate of growth, a few years hence 
will witness there one of the most inte™ 
esting, intelligent and successful co™ 
munities in Southern California. Land 
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WepNespDAY, May 12, 1880. 


THE PACIFIC: 


SaN FRANCISCO, 


CAL. 


< being bought and taken up in small 


lots of from twenty to one hundred acres, 
and put under thorough cultivation. 
The wilderness is beginning to rejoice, 
and what was all an uncultivated and 
unwatered desert and waste has com- 
menced to bud and blossom as the rose. 

Rey. J. T. Ford who, for four years 
or more, has been the hard-working and 
andiscouraged pastor, followed a part of 
jis church members to their new homes, 
and at once supplied them with regular 
-eryices on the Sabbath and week-night 
prayer-meetings. Many of the members 
of the church and families of the settle- 
ment were so situated as to be déprived 
of church privileges, and in this emer- 
veney their true shepherd followed the 
ork: and now, instead of being scattered 
and unprovided for, they are a compact, 
living body of Christ, able and ready to 
do something not only for their own 
evangelization, but also for the region 
round about them. It was gratifying to 
witness the intelligent and systematic 


way in which things were done—with 
what order and unanimity every step was 
taken; aad when it came to the election 


of trustees, clerk, treasurer and deacons, 
the right men seemed to be on hand to be 
placed in the right place. One of the 
deacons, who was also chosen a trustee, 
i; our Bro. M. H. Crafts, who has been 
, stand-by through thick and thin, ever 
since the First church was organized in 
1867. But for this man’s thorough con- 
victions as a Congregationalist—a lover 
of and believer in the Church of his 
fathers, and who, by liberal and constant 
support, kept the church from dying out 
—in which good work he was seconded 
by his wife and a few other members— 
instead of a Second Congregational 
church, there would have been no trace 
of Congregationalism there to-day. 

The new church starts with a large 
element of young people, most of whom, 
if not all, show unusual activity in Chris- 
tian work. One of the members, how- 
eyer, is one who is truly a mother in 
Born in Vermont, when it was 
yet a new country; then moved to west- 
ern New York when it was ‘‘ the west;’’ 
next a dweller in Oberlin, when the forest 
was scarcely broken; from there, emi- 
grated as a pioneer to lowa; and now, in 
her 95th year, takes her letter from the 
First church to help form the Second 
church of San Bernardino. When asked 


Israel, 


if the long sitting of a two hours’ service 


had not wearied her, she replied, with a 
lizht and joy beaming out of her face: 
‘‘] could sit two honrs longer.’’ On her 
90th birthday it was our privilege to be 
her guest in her new home. The bread 
on the table was her baking; the butter, 
she had made with her own hands; hay- 
ing milked the cow the day before. — In 
facet, the whole dinner had been cooked 
and prepared by her to celebrate her 
With birthday, and she seemed so happy 
that she could do it almost as well as 
anvbody. Her interest in the Redeemer’s 
cause is as strong as ever, and she rejoices 
that it has been her lot to do pioneer 
work for Him all her life. 


The public services ending with holy 
communion were specially interesting. 


The charge to the new church was 
given by their beloved pastor, who knew 
the people to whom he gave affectionate 
and earnest words of cheer and trust. 
The fellowship of the churches was loy- 
ally given by Deacon Sturgiss of the 
mother church. It was refreshing to 
hear him, from the broadest catholic 
platform it has ever been our privilege to 
Witness this interesting service. Having 
been born and raised in the M. E. Church, 
and in his cosmopolitan life having ac- 
cepted service as Ruling Elder in the 
Presbyterian church, communed for years 
with the Episcopal church, whether they 
would or no, he staid not a moment to 
hesitate, but as if clothed with authority 
from above, extended the fellowship of 
these grand and mighty branches of the 
church militant to the little church just 
starting in the same great work of win- 
ning the world to Christ. And there 
Was no one to say, ‘‘nay.’” The. Lord’s 
people accepted the fellowship of the 
Lord’s people of whatever name. 

Is not this our theory as set forth in 
the Burial Hill Declaration of Faith ? 
and why should not Dea. Sturgiss make 
the most of it, seeing the Spirit moved 
him-to do it, and he did it ? 

We were glad to be there; we had 
hardly looked for so good, so strong a 
second church of our order in San Ber- 
nardino in this generation. In other 
words, had not looked for so good a 
dividend so soon. 


‘“Sunday-school Songs” is another of 
the already large number of candidates 
for Sabbath-school favor. While it has 
4 choice sprinkling of good old hymns 
and tunes, it is composed largely of new 
pieces, the poetry of which is pathetic 
and beautiful, the music sweet and ele- 
vating. It is issued by the pnblishing 
house of the Evangelical Association, 
Cleveland, O., at 35 cts. per copy. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Calitornia. 
Following is the programme of the Bay 
Conference, which is to meet in Plym- 
outh Avenue church, Oakland, May 17th 
and 18th, 1880: 
Monday, at 74 p. m.—Sermon, by Rey. 
Mahlon Willett of San Jose. 


TUESDAY. 


9 to 10 a. m.—Prayer. 

10 to 10:20—Business. 

10:20 to 12 m.—‘‘Christian nurture 
within the household.’’ Subject opened 
by Rev. George Morris of Alameda. 
1:30 to 3—‘‘Co-operation of Califor- 
nia women in Home Miss‘ons.’’ Subject 
opened by Mrs, S. 5S. Smith of San Fran- 
cisco. 

3 to 4:30—‘‘What more can be done 
to supply our own ministry in California ?” 
Subject opened by Rev. W. C. Pond 
of San Francisco. 

75 ep. M.——Anniversary of the Theolog- 
ical Seminary. Subject—Reasons why 
the Pacific Seminary should be a missior- 
ary seminary. Brief addresses by Dr. 
Dwinell, Dr. McLean, Mr. W. W. Bag- 
ster and Mr. W. H. Cook, and confer- 
ring of degrees by Prof. Benton. 


The Congregational Club, considered 
the subject of ‘‘The propriety of lectures 
instead of sermons onthe Sabbath.’’ It 
was well presented by Rev. G. F. G. 
Morgan, and interestingly discussed by 
those present. 


The subject for discussion at the next 
meeting of the Congregational Club, on 
May 24th, will be: ‘‘Is the present sys- 
tem of public education for the youth of 
our city a judicious and wise expenditure 
of public funds ?’’ Deacon 8. A. Chapin 
is to open it. 

Rev. A. F. Hitchcock of Suisun and 
tev. J. J. Powell of Nortonville were 
at the meeting of the Congregational 
Club last Monday. 

S. F. Bufford, recent Chairman of the 
Club, leaves this, week for the East. He 
is a delegate to present the fraternal re- 
gards of the Club to any of the Eastern 
Congregational Clubs he may be able to 
visit. We wish him a very pleasant 
trip. 

There will be no meeting of the Club 


‘next Monday. 


Many of our readers will be interested 
to read the following, and deeply sympa- 
thize both with Dr. Stone in his affliction 
and with the church in the circumstances 
which deprive it for a while of the Doc- 
tor’s valued services. 
San Francisco, April. 14th 1880, 

Dear BRETHREN AND FRIENDS: It is 
with deep and sorrowful regret that I 
have to submit to you a communication, 
made necessary by the state of my health. 
The evidence of serious interruption to 
my health, for some months past, has been 
palpable to you all. These manifesta- 
tions of infirmity must, I fear, have been 
a trial to your nervous sensitiveness, as 
well as to your affectionate sympathies. 
I have hoped, under medical treatment, 
that I should rally from my trouble and 
be able to go forward with the full dis- 
charge of my official duties. But it 
would seem that this hope cannot be real- 
ized: and I am instructed by my medical 
advisers that I should seek, for a time at 
least, absolute and perfect rest from all 
professional labor. My conviction is that 
a year’s release from all the round of 
pastoral work will give me back to this 
work again with restored ability to meet 
all its sacred demands. It may be that 
one-half or two-thirds of that time will 
suffice for my full restoration to working 
strength. 

If now, in your great kindness, you 
can consent that I may take such vaca- 
tion from official duty here, and let me 
cherish the anticipation of still ministering 
to you the Word of Life, and still 1etain- 
ing the dear and precious tie which binds 
me to your fellowship, (should it please 
the Supreme Disposer to restore me te a 
working condition) my. gratitude to you 
will be deep, ardent and abiding. And 
my feeling will be that the sooner I can 
return to your longed-for society, and 
our common work for the Master, the 
happier my heart will be. 

I bring you therefore this request, that 
you will grant me a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from this pulpit, followed by your 
affectionate remembrance and _ faithful 
prayers; in the hope that such rest may 
re-endow me for some years yet of pro- 
ductive service here, in the ministration 
of the Gospel. 

Most affeetionately your pastor and 
friend, A. L. 

THE REPLY. 


Rev. A. L. Stone, D.D.—Dear Sir 
and Pastor: Your communication under 
date of 14th inst., to the officers and 
members of the First Congregational 
church, presented by yourself in person, 
was acted upon on the evening of the 
same day, after your withdrawal from the 
meeting. The church, with entire una- 
himity, voted to grant your request for a 
vacation of one year. But they were not 
willing their decision upon a matter of 
such vital interest to us should end with 
the mere formal record and transmission 
of their official action. They therefore 
appointed the undersigned a committee to 
convey to you some expression of our 
feelings as a church in view of the proy- 
idential necessity which is laid upon us. 

We think you need no assurance from 
us that we part with you and your pas- 
toral services for even a single year with 


request we only yield to the same mani- 
fest necessity which compels you to make 
it. It is now fourteen years since you 
were persuaded to leave your parish and 
people at the East, and at our call, and 
what you deemed to be the call of duty, 
to come to this Pacific coast. In consent- 
ing to sunder the old ties which bound 
you to another people we felt you were 
making a sacrifice, for which we have 
ever been grateful. To nearly all of us 
you were personally a stranger. In com- 


| ing to know you we have not only been 


great reluctance; and in granting your | 


deeply interested in and have profited by 
your public and social ministrations, but 
we have learned to love you both as pas- 
tor and friend. And the love and regard 
we cherish toward you we feel assured is 
reciprocated. In all the years we have 
been together we are glad to say that we 
can recall no difference of opinion, no cir- 
cumstance or incident of any kind, which 
has occurred in the relations between us 
causing the slightest alienation of feeling, 
or checking for a moment the flow of mu- 
tual affection. 

We consent to part with you for a time 
in the fervent hope, which you cannot 
cnerish more strongly than we do, that a 
period of entire rest from professional la- 
bor and pastoral care may, with God’s 
blessing, be the means of restoring you 
to such measure of health as will permit 
you to resume your accustomed work as 
our teacher, pastor and guide. When 
you shall have entered upon your period 
of rest you will be followed by our ‘‘affec- 
tionate remembrance and faithful pray- 
ers’’ that you may be restored in health 
tous and to your work, and especially 
that whatever our Father in his goodness 
and wisdom may have in store for you in 
the future, His blessing and His peace, 
the peace of God, may never fail you. 

Ira P. Ranxry, 

J. S. Bacon, 
L. H. CLEeMent. 

San Francisco, April 21, 1880. 


The First Church was closed last Sab- 
bath on account of repairs which are be- 
ing made. 

Rey. T. K. Noble continued his astro- 
nomical discourses last Sabbath evening. 


By request, Rev. W. C. Pond preached 
upon ‘‘Silence under Provocation,’’ last 
Sunday night, 

Hopeful conversions continue to be re- 
ported at the Mariner’s church, week by 
week. 


On Feb. 22nd, labors were commenced 
at the Post street Sunday-school in con- 
nection with Plymouth church. The 
teachers have attended with exemplary 
regularity and fidelity. Only one teach- 
er has ever been absent, and that one on- 
ly once. 


The Young People’s Prayer-meeting 
in connection with Plymouth chureh is 
spoken of in high terms. 


The Plymouth Avenue Sabbath-school, 
Oakland, had anniversary services last 
Sunday. The church was _ pleasantly 
decorated. The programme included re- 
sponsive reading of scripture, an exercise 
by the infant class and an address by 
Franklin Fairbanks Esq., of St. John’s, 
Vermont. | 

Rev. Aaron Williams spent last Sab- 
bath at Clayton and Nortonville. 


The San Francisco Port Society held 
its 20th anniversary at Calvary Church 
last Sabbath evening. There was a large 
attendance and the exercises were inter- 
esting. Addresses were delivered by the 
Seaman’s Chaplain, Rev. Joseph Rowell, 
and by Rev. John Hemphill, the pastor 
of the church, 


The third anniversary of the California 
‘Evangelical Society for Foreigners will be 
held on Thursday evening, May 13th, at 
7% o'clock, in the lecture rooms of Cal- 
vary Presbyterian church. ‘There will 
be several short addresses. 


Rev. J. H. Strong has accepted the 


call to serve the churches at Pacheco and 


Clayton for the next year. 


Five persons were added to the church 
at Suisun at the last communion. 


The church at Tulare received five 
persons to membership lately. 


Rey. C. A. Kingsbury of Mass., is ex- 
pected shortly to take charge of the 
church in Tulare. 


Rev. 5. V. Blakeslee, has been labor- 
ing recently in Nevada and Placer coun- 
ties, under the auspices of the American 
Tract Society. 

The people. of Rocklin and neighbor- 
hood had the pleasure of listening to Rev. 
5S. V. Blakeslee last Sunday. They 


want to secure his services permanently. 


Rev. Dr. Warren was preaching and 
lecturing in Auburn, Placer Co., recently. 
The Placer Herald speaks very highly 
indeed of the Doctor’s preaching. The 
sermon contained more historical facts, 
sound logic and wholesome advice than 
the Herald has heard in a discourse for a 
long time. It says: ‘‘All was so ingeni- 
ously interwoven as to prove highly in- 
teresting. ‘The Doctor gave a lecture 
both interesting and amusing,’’ which se- 
eured $45 for the church fund. The la- 
dies and gentlemen of Auburn, we are 
glad to hear, have bought and paid for a 
church lot eligibly located. 


Two persons were received into church 
fellowship with our church in Chico at 
the last communion. 


At Lockeford, two young ladies were 
received on confession at the communion 
on May 2. Others would have united 
with the church then but recent rains had 
made the river impassable. 


Steps have been taken in Central Col- 
ony, near Fresno, with a view to organize 
a Christianchurech. A committee of five, 
one from each denomination represented, 
have been appointed to report on a Con- 
fession of Faith, Church Covenant and 
constitution of a Chnstian church. 


Things are moving on at Westminister. 
In the midst of farm work, 23 were at a 
recent prayer-meeting, and good, full 
congregations both Sabbath mornings and 
evenings. We are very glad indeed to 
learn that the devoted pastor has just 
moved into the parsonage erected through 
the assistance, by money and personal la- 
bor, of asister inthe church. This moth- 
er in Israel has given her two children for 
special missionary work in the field of the 
Lord. 

Rev. E. Hoskins of Paradise has been 
suffering from a severe attack of pneumo- 
nia, but is able to report that there is 
much to encourage in his field. One 
conversion is reported. Many others are 
seeking the Lord, and the congregations 
are growing. 


Rev. G. M. Dexter has resigned his 
pastorate at Ferndale. 

The funeral of S. B. Gregory, pastor of 
the Calvary Baptist church, Sacramento, 
was held last Sabbath in that church, 


»and was largely attended, the differ- 


ent pastors of the city taking part. 
He was greatly beloved in his own de- 
nomination and outside of it, showing 
that if one is a Baptist and something 
more and better, a large-hearted Chris- 
tian, he may endear himself to Christians 
generally, and not lose favor in his own 
denomination. 


Last Sabbath evening a union meeting 
of the Evangelical churches of Sacra- 
mento, with the exception of the First 
Baptist church, under the charge of Rev. 
Dr. Frost, was held in the Congrega- 
tional church in the interest of the Rates: 
mento County Bible Society. The meet- 
ing was largely attended, and was ad- 
dressed by Rev. Mr. Anderson, pastor 
of the M. E. Church South of Sacra- 
mento, and Rev, Mr. Thompson, District 
Secretary of the American Bible Society 

D. 


of San Francisco. 


An esteemed correspondent writes from 
Los Angeles as follows: ‘‘Our Home 
Missionary Bishop has been among us. 
He rendered valuable aid in carrying out 
our debt-paying project. He told us 
about ‘Early Days in California,’ and he 
did it so successfully as to leave a hand- 
some sum in the treasury of our Ladies’ 
Church Improvement Society. Since he 
left us we have had a sensation. Two 
weeks since, one of the saloon men peti- 
tioned the City Council to pass an ordi- 
nance closing the liquor saloons on the 
Lord’s Day. The friends of temperance 
have taken hold of the matter, and at a 
public meeting, which was largely at- 
tended, appointed a committee consisting 
of W. D. Gould, Esq., Judge Wells and 
Rey. C. J. Hutchins, to present a peti- 
tion in behalf of the measure. The mat- 
ter is undecided yet, but the discussion 
of the question will do great good in our 
city. It is of value to have the question 
started, ‘Of what use are the saloons to 
any of our valuable interests ?’ We 
have the gladness to report some progress 
in spiritual affairs. One of our most 
promising young men avowed his deter- 
mination, at our young peoples’ meeting, 
to stand for God and truth in this world. 
We have strong hope of welcoming him 
and others into the fold of the church.’’ 


Other Denominations. 


PRESBYTERIAN.— The Presbytery of 
Oregon has selected Rev. Dr. Lindsay 
as their Commissioner to the General As- 
sembly. Rev. Dr. Sprecher’s lectures 
at the First church, Oakland, continue to 
attract great throngs. Rev. 
Steel D.D. of Sydney, N. 5. W., a dis- 
tingnished Presbyterian Minister preached 
some grand sermons at both St. John’s 
and Calvary churches whilst he was in 
this city. The students of the Theo- 
logical Seminary desire that Rev. John 
Hemphill may fill the chair vacated by 
Rev. Dr. Eells in that institution. 


Baptist.— Rev. George Guirey of 
Oakland has had several baptisims of 
late. He expects Evangelist De Witt 
with him soon. Dr. Brown of Yount- 
ville reports a glorious revival in the 
Baptist church there. Dr. De Witt 
and Prof. Maxham have been laboring at 
Dixon. About fifty persons have ex- 
pressed concern for their souls. 


Meruopist.—In Boise Valley, Idaho, 
a new church has been dedicated clear of 
debt. Forty persons have joined the 
church during the year, and since con- 
ference over $1,400 have been raised 
for church purposes. Rev. W. Peck 
of this city = been on the sick list, and 
Rev. S. A. Redding of Vallejo has for 
awhile been unable to occupy his pulpit. 

Meruopist Souta.—Reyv. C. 
thony of the Central M. E. church re- 
cently exchanged pulpits with Rev. Dr. 
Henderson of St. Paul’s church in this 
city. Rev. W. F. Compton has gone 
to Elmira to assist in a strong effort to 
pay the debt on the church in that place. 

fpiscopaL.—-Dr. Lathrop is encouraged 
in his efforts to establish a first class 
school at Eureka. New churches are 
contemplated in Fresno and Bakersfield 
this year. Rev. C. N. Spalding has 
resigned St. Peter’s Church, Redwood 
City, and is about to depart for the East. 

GERMAN LuTHERAN.—St. Paul’s Ger- 
man Evangelical Lutheran Church, Mis- 
sion street, near Sixth, about two months 
ago extended to the Rev. L. Wagner, at 
that time assistant minister of one of the 
largest churches of the denomination in 
Chicago, a call to labor with the pastor, 
the Rev. J. M. Buehlér, in the mission- 
ary work of the Church in this State. 
Rev. Mr. Wagner accepted the call and 
arrived in this city recently and was duly 
installed at the church last Sabbath morn- 


ing. 


Eastern and Foreign. 


Notes.—The death of Rev. Alexander 
Raleigh, D.D., one of the most prominent 
Congregational ministers of England, is 
announced, at the age of 63. Dr. 
Brown struck it rich, as we say, the oth- 
er Sunday at Gloversville, N. Y. Dea- 
con Judson offered to give $250 to the 
Congregational Union, if the church 
would make it $500, and the church did 
it. A church composed principally of 
railroad men was organized at Eledora, 
lowa, April 19th. We are glad to 
see such progress reported at Cheyenne, 
Wy. Thirty-five were added April 18th. 
Seth. B. Hunt, brother of Jonathan 
Hunt of our own state, is dead. He 
married a daughter of Rev. Dr. Thomp- 
son. He was one of the men who 
bought Plymouth church for Mr. Beech- 
The National Council will meet 


er. 
at St. Louis, November 11th Our 
Congregational brethren in Colorado 


seem to have taken a new start. Four 
new churches have been organized within a 
few months. Eight new houses of wor- 
ship are likely to be built this summer. 


Peter Cooper is now ninety years old. 
He is a short, little man, with long locks 
of silvery white hair, a hooked nose and 
blue eyes. 


Robert . 


W.M. SEARBY, 


Practical Pharmacist, 
869 Market st., near Fifth, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


all the Modern Elegant Pharma- 
ceutical Elixirs, Fluid Ex‘racts, 
Suppositories, etc. 


NEW REMEDIES 


IMPORTED OR MANUFACTURED AT THE SHORTEST 
NOTICE, 


compounded by competent per. 
sons, with reliable materials, and at moderate 
prices. 


Organ for Sale. 


A BAY STATE ORGAN, five octave, six 
stops, suitable for Sunday-school room or a 
small church or parlor, in perfect order, little 
used. 


Cost S175; Will he sold for $100. 


Refer to Manvais, 420 Twelfth St., Oakland. 
Can be seen at Room 5, Twelfth St. Block, Oak- 
land, from 3 to 8:30 Pp. m. 


Lovely s Cottages, 


605 and 607 Pine St., between Dupont and 
¢ Stockton. San Francisco. 
Comprising five buildings, containing sixty 
family and single rooms, with gardens and par- 
lors, combining all the comforts of a country 
home in the heart of the eity. 
Gnests accommodated with board or rooms by 
the day or week, on reasonable terms. 
GEO. 8. LOVELY, Proprietor. 
tf Since September, 1858. 


THE TRUESDELL. 


(Formerly Graham House.) 


1104 Market St., junction of Turk and Mason 
Streets. 


House centrally located,admirable in its in- 
ternal arrangement, and newly and elegantly 
furnished. Rooms en suite or single. Apart- 
ments large, airy and pleasant. Table board 
furnished to outside parties. Special attention 
given to the cuisine. Mrs. A. C. TRUESDELL, 

Proprietor. 


Montgomery’s Hotel, 
227 and 229 Second street, San Francisco. 
CHARLES MONTGOMERY, Proprietor. 


This hotel is situated ina most central and 
healthy location, and is conducted 
on the strictest temperance 


principles. 
Board and Lodging per day 75c 
Board and Lodging per week, $4 to..............- 
BOC 00... 50C 


jee Free carriage to oan from the hotel. 
t 


ALUM. 


J. HAWLEY & CO.’S 
STRICTLY PURE 


Grape Cream of Tartar 


YEAST POWDER. 


On application at the store a sample will be 
given you, or mailed to your address, postage 
paid, for comparison with other powders. 

To test Yeast Powder, put one-half of a tea- 
spoonful in a goblet half full of cold water. The 
pure powder will effervesce until dissolved, leav- 
ing the water clear, while the adulterated will 
not. You can not be too careful about these 
adulterations. It is too late to think of it after 
the harm is done. 


C. J. HAWLEY & CO., 
215 and 217 Sutter street. S. F. 
OS~Send for our new Catalogue. lyr 


BAY CLTY MARKET, 
1146 MARKET STREET. 


(Between Mason and Taylor streets. ) 


Finest Meat Market in the city. Rates low. 
Go and buy, and you will go again. 


M. GrRaDwWoHL & Co. tf 


Prices Reduced, 


Muller’s Optical Depot! 


135 Montgomery St., near Bush, 8. F. 
Specialty for 30 years. Established 8S. F. 
1863. 


COUNTRY ORDERS ATTENDED TO. 


BUTTE RICK’S 


PATTERNS. 
MAY STYLES. 


Send for catalogues. AGENCY, 124 POST 
ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Wm. M. Cubery. 


CU BERY & 
Steam Printers, 


415 Market St, 
Below First, 8. F. 


H. C. PARSONS, 


PRINTER. 


518 Clay St., S. F. 
Orders for job printing promptly attended 
to 


Newspaper printing made a specialty. 


W.E. Jr. Txos. A. Roptnson. 


320 SAN FRANCISCO. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


Sewing Machine. 


Health, Time and Temper 


Saves Muscle, 
The Lightest Running Lock-Stite. 
Sewing Machine in the Market. 


It is perfect in every feature, and complete in 
all its details. It embodies all the modern im- 
provements that are of proved value. 


“Domestic” Paper Fashions. 


ELEGANT IN DESIGN, 
PERFECT IN FIT. 


The most simple and stylish of all the Paper 
Patterns. 


Send for Catalogue to 
J. W. EVANS, 
29 Post street, 


5p-12nov-ly Mechanics’ Institute Building. 


It Pays to go to 


D. Stuart’s 


—_\ 
At 961 Washington St. He pays NO RENT 
and sells all kinds of 
Ts AND SHOES, 
TEN PER CENT. LESS than dealers 
on Broadway. 


961 Washington St, Oakland, bt. 9:h& 10:h 


G. M. PEASE, M. D., 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF Homaopatuy) 


125 Turk St.., : San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1 to4p.m. Usually at home 
at 9a. M. and 7 P. mM. 


Sanitary Plumbing. 


Y METHOD OF PREVENTING THE 
pi introduction of SEWER GAS into houses has 
received the endorsement of the most eminent 
medical and scientific men inour city. Remem- 
ber, 1 guarantee a Cure. 


DAVID BUSH, 
No. 22 Post Street. 


A Rare Opportunity. 


FOR SALE ON VERY REASONABLE 
TERMS. 
The Tamalpais Academy at San Rafael, includ- 
ing school and household furniture. Professor 
with family preferred. No bonus asked for 
pupils. Address PROFESSOR, 
7aprim PaciFic OFFICE. 


NEW BOOKS 


Pictures and Stories of L Ago. 
By Faith Latimer, author of ‘‘ Dear Old 
Stories.’’ The miracles and parables of 
our Savior, in simple language, for the lit- 
tle ones. Four colored cuts; 36 full-page 
pictures. $1.25. 

Nelli’s New Year.— By Rev. E. A. 
Rand. The story of a little.girl, her joys. 
and trials. 351 pp; 6 cuts. 

1.10. 

The Signal Flag.—A capital book for 
boys and girls, who will be interested in 

the Professor’s funny flag and his charm- 
ing stories. 211 pp; 6 cuts. 90 cents. 

A Crown of Glory. — The story of a 
grandmother’s life. 200 pp; 4 cuts. 90 cts. 

Fifine.—Charming book for older classes, 
giving the story of the workingmen’s mis- 
sions in Paris under Mr. McAll. 196 pp; 
6 cuts. 90 cents. 

Women Worth Emulating.—A book 
for young ladies. 12 mo; 7 cuts. 80 cents. 

A Thorny Path.—By Hesba Stretton. 
A most intensely interesting book. 16mo; 
175 pp; 6 cuts. 80 cents. 

Helen Grey.—A story of Christian expe- 
rience in a young girl. 16mo; 176 pp; 4 
cuts. 80 cents. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
757 Market street, San Franciseo. 


Sherman, Hydeé Co. 


CORNER KEARNY AND SUTTER 
STREETS. 


Pianos on Easy Installments at Cash Prices: 


All instruments sold by us on the installment 
plan, are at our REGULAR CASH PRICES. 
Our Pianos and Organs are from the best ma- 
kers. Our prices and terms are the easiest of 
any reliable house on the Pacific Coast. We 
fully guarantee every instrument we sell, and 
each Piano and Organ is also accompanied with 
a guarantee from the manufacturer. 


Installment terms: $50, $100, or more 
cash; balance, $20 or $25 per month. 


Installment terms: $15, $25, or more 
cash; balance, $5 or $10 per month. 


Installment terms: $25, $50, or more 
cash; balance, $15 or $20 per month. 


Installment terms: $15, $25, or more 
cash; balance, $10 or $15 per month. 


uoted above do not 
ged to suit con-- 


If installment terms as 
exactly please, they can be c 
venience of customer. 

SHNRMAN, HYDE & CO., 


Cor. Kearny and Sutter Ste. 
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Home Bircle. 


OVER AND OVER AGAIN. 


Over and over again, 
No matter which way I turn, 
I always find in the book of life 
Some lesson I have to learn; 
I must take my turn at the mill, 
J must grind out the golden grain, 
I must work at my task with resolute will, 
Over and over again. 


We cannot measure the need 
Of even the tiniest flower, 
Nor check the flow of golden sands 
That run through a single hour; 
But the morning dew must fall, 
And the sun and the summer rain 
Must do their part, and perform it all 
Over and over again. 


Over and over again 
The brook through the meadow flows, 
All over and over again 
The ponderous mill-wheel goes; 
Once doing it will not suffice, 
Though doing will not be in vain; 
And a blessing failing us once or twice 
May come if we try again. 


The path that has once been trod 
Is never so rough to the feet; 
And the lesson we once have learned 
ts never so hard to repeat. 
Though sorrowful tears must fall, 
And the henrt to its depth be riven, 
With storm and tempest we need them all 
To render us meet for heaven. 


— 


The Deacon’s Story. 


THE LEADING HAND, 


Deacon Baker laid down his religious 
weekly, raised his ‘‘ specs’’ until they 
rested on the top of his shiny bald head, 
grasped firmly the arms of his Elder- 
Brewster arm-chair, crossed his legs, and 
looked meditatively into the fire. 

Whenever Deacon Baker raised his 
‘“‘specs,’’ assumed that position and said 
he had something to say, we knew it 
would be worth hearing. 

The deacon’s household was a primitive 
one; in it many of the old customs were 
preserved. There were old-fashioned 
chairs, settles, fire-places and occupations. 
There was nothing stilted or forced, and 
we boys, who had been sent up from the 
city to get exercise and health on the 
farm, took in the simple piety that abound- 
ed there as we did the sunlight and the 
healthful air of the hills. Father had 
been there before us, and he owed much 
of his success in life to the wholesome 
teachings of the good deacon. 

My brother Ben was quicker in percep- 

tion than myself, and he always said the 
deacon was the same sort as other people, 
and that away back he possessed the same 
frailties and failings; only he had mas- 
tered them—compelled them to yield. 
_ ,‘I have heard people in prayer-meet- 
ings,’’ said Ben, ‘‘tell abont being ‘mon- 
uments of God’s saving grace,’ ‘brands 
plucked from the burning,’ and all that; 
I don’t put the deacon in that line, but I 
am certain that some time and in some 
places he has gone wrong.” 

I always tried to make out why Ben 
could think so, and always ended as I 

an—in wonder. The evening of which 
I write it all came out. 

‘*T have jest read a little circumstance,” 
continued the deacon, ‘‘that puts me 
back a matter of fifty years. You can 
read for yourself what I allude to; but 
what I am going to tell has never been in 

int. 
“Fifty years ago come April I was 
fourteen years old. | remember the day, 
and more particularly the night, as ’twere 
an hour since. I see my old home, as 
*twere before me now—the sloping roof, 
the big flat stone at the door, the maple 
trees, the orchard, the well-sweep; I see 
the shadows they cast, for the moon was 
up; I see myself standing in the road and 
looking back; I hear the words | said— 
they have always sounded in my ears, 
more or less, coming back from the past 
as the echo from the hills: ‘The world is 
wide,’ I said, ‘and I mean totry it; I will 
go where I can do as I like, where I can 
be my own master.’ 

“‘Poor fool that I was! I left a pleas- 
ant home, a dear mother and a good fath- 
er—ran away. My only stock in life 
was a defiant will and a purpose to do as 
Lhada mind. I had rebelled because 
my father insisted on my obeying him 
without question. I found other things 
wide besides the world. I found there 
was a great distance between the starting 
out and the getting to; that a poor boy 
with a bundle, and a good place with 
kindness and pay in it, were out of sight 
of each other, as is our country on the one 
side and China on the other. I found it 
was one thing to plan what I would do, 
and another to do it. 

‘‘T have often heard people say that I 
was good because I was born so—that 
*twere the natur’ of things. I am not one 
or them sort that call themselves ‘vile 
worms of the dust;’ I trust I have attain- 
ed some measure of grace, and I have 
got it by hard discipline. I would like to 
tell all my life from fourteen to seventeen 
years, but there is no time to-night, and 
there is this particular circumstance | 
want to dwell on. 

‘*T can’t say I had no principle at seven- 
teen years old; bnt I can say the good in 
me was about all covered up. I have 
often thought of myself as a piece of rich 
ground run over with weeds. My plans 
were how to deceive my employers, how 
to get the most for the least, and how to 
get square with the world because I had 
set myself against it. My mother had 
forgiven me for running away, and had 
gone to heaven; my father had brought 
home a new wife, who had no call for me, 
and there seemed no hand to call me 
back. And this is what struck me so 
forcibly in that pieee of paper: that there 
is a leading hand of Providence; that it 
is ever stretched out and above us; that 
its grasp is often loose—that it lets one go 
and go, as *twere—but at last it reaches 
out and snatches one back—as I would 


. snatch you from the edge of the falls— 


and flings him upon a height from which. 
he can never more descend. 
‘*<T was seventeen years old when the 


hand reached me. had about reached 


God, not. committed crime. I had 
planned with two companions to rob my 
employer. We had engaged passage on 
an East Indiaman to sail at break of day; 
when the robbery would be discovered we 
would be on the high seas. In them 
days there was no telegraph to get ahead 
of us, and we had no fear of being caught. 
I was to remain in the store, secreted 
among some old boxes; at a certain hour 
I was to let in my companions, and to- 
gether we would do the desperate deed. 
Well do Iremember that night; it was 
dark, and outside it was still; inside there 
was noise enough. I could hear my 
heart beat taps on the door; the blood 
forced into my head with a whizzing 
sound: there was strange unnatural 
whispers in my ears, and I could have 
sworn I heard the clanking of chains, and 
the opening and closing of prison doors. 
My own breath became painfully audible 
and was fanned back into my face like a 
hot flame. I could endure darkness no 
longer; I crept out from the boxes, 
I groped about until I found a candle; I 
lit it, and seeing a piece of paper I took it 
up and read it. It seemed to me then 
like the handwriting on the wall. Some 
time I will show it to you, I have laid it 
away. ‘This is what wag written: 

‘* “It may be thou art on the verge of 
ruin; if so, turn back from a sinfal pur- 
pose it is never too late to retreat. The 
path of evil thou hast well trodden, for- 
sake it: thou wilt perceive it no more.’ 
‘Some would say it was chance laid 
that paper in my way; I tell you, boys, 
it was the hand of providence grasped me 
and flung me clean out of my wicked 
ways. I kept guard in that store all 
night; my comrades, seeing the light, 
thought I was caught and would tell on 
‘em, so they shipped in the East Indiaman, 
and in the morning were faraway. With 
all my bad surroundings gone, I began, 
as ’twere, a new life. 

‘‘T have heard it said, ‘The sins of 
youth become the smarts of old age.’ 
That may all be: but the sting is taken 
out of my smart; I have bound up my 
bad days like a book fastened with clasps, 
and I seldom open, for I hold what God 
has forgiven man may forget. But that 
little piece in the paper brought it all 
back to my mind clear as noonday.”’ 
‘‘Deacon Baker,” said brother Ben, 
grasping the old man’s hand, I knew it— 
I knew you had fought with temptation 
and beat it.”’ 

‘*Did you ever,’’ 
your companions ?”’ 
‘Yes; there was a missionary aboard 
the ship; through him the Lord caught 
hold of them. One staid out in India, 
and I’ve heard he did a great deal of 
good there; the other became master of a 
full rigged ship, and went down on her, 
standing by his duty like a man, refusing 
to get into the last boat, because he was 
one too many. O boys, I often think of 
them old days at home before I had ran 
away. I can never make out what pos- 
sessed me to do asI did, and turn my 
back on them that loved me. I tell you 
it’s an awful thing to go out into the 
world from the home that has held you so 
long and so tenderly, without a leave- 
taking and a God-bless-you.”’ 

‘‘Boys,’’ said the deacon, when he bade 
us good-night, ‘‘I hope you will never 
have to be pulled back with the force I 
was, and never forget there is above you 
a leading hand.”—N. Y. Observer. 


said I, ‘‘hear from 


A Mother’s Training. 


There were six children in the house- 
hold—three sons and three daughters. 
The mother was a cheery, quiet, religious 
woman, thoroughly bound up in her 
household. The husband was a resolute, 
defiant, outspoken unbeliever. He was 
a journalist, and lost no opportunity to 
have his fling at Christianity. Unbe- 
lievers, bitter as himself, were frequent 
guests at his table, and made themselves 
merry with the Bible and religious faith 
before the children. ‘The mother seldom 
bore any part in the conversation. Not 
one of the children entertained the opin- 
ions of the father. As they grew, up one 
after another came into the church. ‘The 
sons, especially, were noted for their 
intelligent piety. I felt a great curiosity 
to know how Mrs. Long accomplished 
her difficult task-—by what means she 
had neutralized the influence of her hus- 
band, and how she had led her entire 
flock into the fold of the Redeemer. - I 
asked Mrs. Long to give me some cluckto 
her method. ‘‘Well,’’ she said, ‘‘it is 
avery simple matter. never opposed 
my husband, never argued with him, nor 
disputed on the subject of religion. I 
never belittled him in the eyes of the 
children. But I never allowed them to 
go to bed without reading a few short 
verses of something the Saviour had 
said. I put his words over against the 
words of men. If the devil cast in the 
tares and went his way, might not the 
truth be as potent? And that’s the 
whole of it.’’—Christian at Work. 


Music. 


‘‘Music is the silver key to the fountain of 
tears, 
Where bog spirit drinks till the brain runs 
wi 
The softest grave of a thousand fears, 
Where their mother, Care, like a sleepy 
child, 
Is laid asleep on flowers.’ 
‘Music has been defined the language of 
the soul. In every age and among every 
people, it has been the chosen utterances 
of their deepest and sublimest emotions. 
The ancient Egyptians declared that they 
had received it from heaven; and the 
Hebrews consecrated it to divinity, and 
the Greeks, introducing it into all their 
games, festivals and ceremonies, deemed 
its cultivation essential to the very exist- 
ence of the State. Wherever men have 
gathered—at the altar of religion, amid 
the rites of sorrow, or in the halls of fes- 
tivity—there we find them rejoicing or 
lamenting in song.” - | 


Modesty is not only an ornament, but 
also a safeguard to virtue. | 


There lives in the south of France a 
man of wealth, whose chateau or country 
place of residence has around it very tall 
trees. The cook of the ehateau has a 
monkey—a pert fellow who knows ever 
so many tricks. The monkey often helps 
the cook to pluck the feathers from fowls. 
On the day that interests us the cook 
gave the monkey two partridges to pluck, 
and the monkey, seating himself in an 
open window, went to work. He had 
picked the feathers from one of the par- 
tridges and placed it on the outer ledge of 
the window with a satisfied grunt, when, 
lo! all at once a hawk flew down from 
one of the tall trees near by, and bore off 
the plucked bird. Master monkey was 
very angry. He shook his fist at the 
hawk, which took a seat on one of the 
limbs not far off, and began to eat the par- 
tridge with great relish. The owner of 
the chateau saw the sport, for he was sit- 
ting in a grape arbor, and crept up to 
watch the end of it. The monkey picked 
the other partridge, laid it on the ledge in 
the same place, and hid behind the win- 
dow screen on theinside. The hawk was 
caught in the trap, for when it flew down 
after the partridge, out reached the mon- 
key and caught the thief. In a moment 
the hawk’s neck was wrung, and the mon- 
key soon had the hawk plucked. Taking 
the two birds to the cook, the monkey 
handed them as if to say, ‘‘Here are your 
two partridges, master.’’ The cook 
thought that one of the birds look ed qneer, 
but he served them on the table. The 
owner of the house shook his head when 
he saw the dish, and telling the cook of 
the trick, laughed heartily. 


How Girls Are Made Straight. 


The Hindoo girls are graceful and ex- 
quisitely formed. From their earliest 
childhood they are accustomed to carry 
burdens on their heads. The water for 
family use is always brought by the girls 
in earthen jars, carefully poised in this 
way. ‘The exercise is said to strengthen 
the muscles of the back, while the chest 
is thrown forward. No crooked backs 
are seen in Hindoostan. Dr. H. Spry 
says that this exercise of carrying small 
vessels of water on the head might be ad- 
vantageously introduced into our board- 
ing-schools and private families, and that 
it might entirely supercede tbe present 
machinery of dumb-bells, back-boards, 
skipping-ropes, etc. The young ladies 
ought to be taught to carry the jar as 
these Hindoo women do, without ever 
touching it with their hands. The same 
practice of carrying water leads to precise- 
ly thd same results in the south of Itialy 
as in India. A Napolitan female peasant 
will carry on her head a vessel full of wa- 
ter to the very brim, over a rough road, 
and not spill a drop of it; and the acquisi- 
tion of this art of knack gives her the 
same erect, elastic gait. 


The Rev. G. H. Vosseler, pastor of 
St. Matthew’s German Lutheran church, 
Brooklyn, celebrated, on the 4th inst., 
his twenty-fifth anniversary as a preacher, 
and services of a most interesting charac- 
ter were held in the church. In the 
course of his sermon Mr. Vosseler gave 
an interesting account of his early strug- 
gles in the ministry. As one of his ear- 
iiest charges he was assigned to a mission 
field in Luzerne County, Pa., embracing 
a radius of forty miles. He could not 
afford to keep a horse, and had to travel 
around afoot. The pay was of the mean- 
est description. The first day he preached } 
in the field one of the congregation in- 
vited him todinner. ‘‘How much salary 
do you expect per year ?’’ asked his host. 
Mr. Vosseler said he did not know. 
‘‘Well,” said the other, ‘‘I’ll guarantee 
you five dollars, for that is all 1 can pay, 
and | am not sure about the others.’’ 
Mr. Vosseler was just married then, and 
with only $100 from the ‘Synod and the 
five dollars the outlook was anything but 
encouraging; but he had faith and ac- 
cepted the work, and now there are ten 
German Lutheran congregations in that 
county. Mr. Vosseler has been pastor of 
St. Matthew’s church since 1870, and it 
is in a prosperous condition both spiritu- 


ally and financially. 


A Great PreacHEer’s Poverty.—Jon- 
athan Edwards fought a hard battle with 
penury in his last years, and was often 
sorely perplexed to find food for his large 
family. Dismissed from the church at 
Northampton, Mass., over which he had 
been pastor for a quarter of a century, he 
removed to Stockbridge to labor among 
the Indians. He was obliged to support 
his family of ten children ona mere pit- 
tance. In this seclusion he wrote his 
treatise on the ’Freedom of the Will,” 
which is regarded as a master piece in 
theological literature. So great was his 
poverty at this time, that the treatise was 
written largely on the backs of old letters 
and the blank pages of pamphlets, as 
letter paper was beyond his means of pur- 
chase. His daughters, who were all 
young women of superior mental powers, 
made lace and painted fans for the Bos- 
ton market, that they might add some- 
thing to the family resources.— Youths’ 
Companion. 


The highest greatness is that which is 
unconscious of itself. The very forth- 
putting of an effort to be great in any 
direction indicates that we lack that great- 
ness. How true this is in art, for exam- 
ple, everyone who has had an artist 
among his friends can tell. The greatest 
achievements made by a sculptor or 
ainter have been those in which they 
hive been least conscious of their great- 
ness. So too, in the Christian life, 
which is the grandest of all arts, we 
have not yet attained so long as we are 
conscious of exertion. If I make an ef- 
fort to be humble, then very clearly I 
have not reached the perfect humility; 
for if I had, that grace would sit upon 
me as unconsciously as do my garments. 
**Moses wist not that the skin of his face 
shone while he talked with him.” —Dr. 
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E. D. SAWYER. A. E. BALL. 


Sawyer & Ball, 
Law Office, 


No. 502 Montgomery St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


J.S. Phillips & Co. 
BOOKBINDERS, 


Paper Rulers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 


509 Cray Sr., 
Near Sansome, - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Music, magazines, illustrated works, ete., 
bound in any desired style, and at reasonable 
prices. 


JQ BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 

24 Post Street, 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron- 
age than any similar institution on the Pacific 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight- 
ened judgment of the public. 


List of Faculty. 


E. P. Heald, A. B. Capp, 

H. M. Stearns, T. R. Southern, 
Della Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamilton, 
A. P. Du Bief, F. Seregni, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 

F. C. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen. 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book- 
keeping, Penmanehip and Arithmetic, but im- 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 


The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in-every department, and in sufficient numbers 
so as to give personal attention to every pupil 
Its complete system of : 


Actual Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu- 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the fassociation of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 
America. 

The immediate no@fication to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 
to keep them informed of the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in- 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but gives 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 
Invites examination from all interested. 


The ‘‘ College Journal,” giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, ete., 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 


San Francisco. 
july26-79 


ALBERT G. NYE, 
1033 Market St. San Francisco 


DEALER IN 


Such as 


PassE PARTOUTS, 
Exspony BRACKETS, 
PANEL CHROMOS, 
Ferns & GRASSES, 


GuLass SHADEs, 
. 
PANEL PAINTINGS, 
SEA Mossgs, 


Window Cornices, Fancy Easels, Panels, Pal- 
lettes, Fans, Shells, Etc., 


For Decorating. 
ALSO 


Elegant Steel Engravings, 


AND NEW PATTERNS OF PICTTRE 
FRAME MOULDINGS. 


No More Rheumatism 


OR GOUT. 


-=EUROPEAN SALICYLICA, a sure cure. A 
box of 30 powders sent by mail for $1. R. 
HENDRY, 39 Geary St., San Francisco, Sole 
Agent for the Pacific coast. Send for circular 


“The Pacific” aims to be a Complete 


W. M. Taylor. 


Family Newspaper. | 


Annial Statement 


—OF THE— 


Eire 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


—_OF— 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Capital, - $%1,250,000.00. 


ABSTRACT OF STATEMENT, Jan. 1,1880. 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash 
Items, - - - - 
Cash in hands of Agents, and in 
course of transmission, - - 
Rents and Accrued Interest, - - 

Real Estate Unencumbered, - - 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first 
lien), - - - - - - 773,324 40 


$364,191 36 


241,695 57 
31,876 72 
630,175 60 


Bank Stock (market value), - 969,811 00 
Railroad Stocks, - - - - 117,800 00 
State, City and Railroad Bonds, - 326,654 25 
United States Bonds, - - - 273,492 00 

$3,456,020 90 


SUMMARY. 


Reserve for Re-insurance, - - $1,110,629 26 


All Outstanding Claims, - - 159,992 46 

Net surplus as regards policy-hold- 
ers over all liabilities, - - 2,185,399 18 
$3,456,020 90 


Geo. L. CHasz, President. 
J. D. Browne, Secretary. 


A.P. Flint, 


MANAGER PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


BELDEN & ORTON, = - Local Agents, 
$13 California Street, 8. F. 


Agencies 
throughout the Pacific Coast. 


Commercial 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE AND MARINE. 
Office, 405 California Street, San Francisco. 


BOOK 


107 Montgomery St. 


Opposite the Occidental. 


C. BEACH, 


Bookseller and Stationer, 


Has resumed business with an elegant line 
of 


STANDARD WORKS, 
Miscellaneous and Juvenile Books. 


Photograph Albums, 
Russia and lvory Goods. 


PINE STATIONERY. 


Special Attention given to Engraving Wed- 
ding and Visiting Cards. Arms, Crests and 
Monograms artistically designed and en- 
graved. Stamping in Colors and Illuminating 
in all its branches. 

With the new stwre is established the 
Agency of D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
and will carry in stock a full line of their 
publications. 

[> Old Friends, Patrons and the Public 
invited to call. | 


Open Evenings! 


W. E. BARNARD & CO., 
Auctioneers and Commis- 
sion Merchants. 


Sales and purchases of every description ef- 


fected. 

Especial attention given to the sale of real 
Estate, Household Furniture and General Mer- 
chandise. 


1315 Broadway, Oakland. 


0S-Consignments solicited, on which liberal 
advances will be made. 


Ham mam 


Improved Turkish Imperial Russian 
and Medicated 


BATH HOUSE. 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD! 
Prices: 


A. M. LORYEA, M.D., Proprietor, 
Nos. 11 & 13 Dupont St,. 


in all prominent localities 
feb11-2m 


San Francisco, California 


mch17-3m 


EXCELS! 


4 OF 
‘Hanp Mowers 
10 tro 20 Incu Cur. 


HORSE MOWERS 
25 to 40 Cut 

font) LIGHTEST 

IMPLEST 

MOST DURABLE 

0 GUARANTEED. 


Dealers in 


HARDWARE and 
AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS 


San Francisco and Sacramento. 


We are_sole agents for 


Buckeye Mowers and Reapers, Taylor's sy). 
ky Horse Rakes, Schuttler Wagons, Rogy. 
lator Wind Mills, Perpetual Hay Presses, 
Eagle Hay Presses, Buckeye Seed 
Drills and Sowers, Deere & Co.'s 
Gang Plows, and Gilpin Sulky 
Plows, Garr, Scott & Co.'s 
Wood Burner Engines, 


Hodges’ Haines’ Headers, and Cases’ Heajo;, 
Rices Straw Burner Engines, and Gold y eda] 
Separators. 


We have also a full stock of all kinds of gmaj) 
implements, and are 
Sole Agents 
FOR 


HOWE’S U. 8. STANDARD SCALES 


0S Send for Catalogues of Reduced Prices 
for 1880. | 3m 


JOHN SKINKER 
115 Pine Street, S. F 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
Mining, 
—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


Blasting, Cannon, 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of Tae Pactric and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


J. HENDERSON, Jr. 


All 


O'FARRELL ST. 


Between Stockton and Powell Streets, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Orders by Postal Card promptly attended ‘0. 


THE DAVIS 


Lock Stitch 
Family Sewing Machine. 


Entirely Different from 
‘all Others. 


Lightest Running Shuttle Machine 


IN THE WORLD. 


MARK SHELDON 


General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


130 Post St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, - - CALIFORNIA 


HERRMANN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


Hals 


336 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 


{= Send for illustrated catalogue. 


JOHN TAYLOR. H. R. TAYLOR, 


JOHN TAYLOR & CO. 


Importers and dealers in 


Draggists’ Glassware and Sundries 


ASSAYERS’ MATERIALS, 


118 and 120 Market street, and 
15 and 17 California street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA 
ORGAN BEATTY PIAS 
New Onaans Stops, Bset Golden Tongue ok 


Belore® 
ntFree- 
w Jersey 


Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt'd G years, 
Xew Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, $443 to _apoent 
you buy be sure to write me. Illustrated N ewsepaper 


address DANL, F, BEATTY, Washincton, 
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ghe Children’ s Borner, 


From the Wayside. 


Dr. Silas Walsh one day sat in his of- 
reading a very interesting book. He 


fice 

was comparatively a young man, and had 
the reputation of being an excellent phy- 
cian. While he read some one rang at 


pis office bell. He laid aside his book 
and went to the door, and when he saw 
what Was upon the stepping-stone he was 
indignant. 

spree a ragged, dirty boy, known in 
Ernsworth as ‘‘Hammar Jim,” ragged 
and dirty, and with the vileness of the 
zjums upon him—a boy vicious and pro- 
fane, against whom every boy was warned 
—a boy who was called a thief and a 
-illain, whom no efforts of the overseers 
bad been able to reclaim. His true name, 
as the overseers had it, was James Am- 
werton. About his father nobody in 
Ernsworth had ever known. His mother 
jad died an inmate of the poor-house. 

Qn the present occasion, Jim's face was 
not only dirty, but bloody; and there was 
blood upon his grimed and tattered gar- 
ments. 

‘Please, sir, won’t you fix my head? 
got a hurt.”’ 

“What kind of a hurt?’ asked the 
doctor. 

‘‘l’m afeared it’s bad, sir,’’ said the 
boy, sobbingly. ‘‘One of Mr. Dunn’s 
men hit me with a rock, Oh!’ 

‘What did he hit you for ?’’ 

dunno, sir.’’ 

“Yes, you do know. What did he 
throw the stone at you for ?’’ 

“Why, sir, | was pick’n up an apple 
under one of his trees.’’ 

Dr. Walsh would not touch the boy’s 
head with his fingers. There was no 
need of it. He could see that there was 
only a scalp wound, and that tne blood 
had cea: el to flow. 

‘Go home,’’ he said. ‘‘Let your folks 
wash your head and put on a clean band- 
age,” 

“Please, sir, I hain’t got no home, and 
| hain’t got no folks.’’ 

“You stop somewhere, don’t you ?”’ 

“| stop at the poor-’us when they don’t 
kick me out.’’ 

“Well, boy, you are not going to die 
from this. Go and get somebody to wash 
vour head, or go and wash it yourself, 
and tie your handkerchief on.’’ 

‘Please, sir, I] ain’t got no 

Dr. Silas Walsh closed the door, and 
returned to his book. He had not meant 
to be unkind; but really he had not 
thought there was any need of profess on- 
al service on his part; and certainly he 
did not want that bad boy in his othee. 

But Dr. Walsh had not been alone 
cognizant-of the boy’s visit. There had 
been a witness at the upper window. 
The doctor’s wife had seen and heard. 
she was a woman. She was not strong 
and resolute and. dignified like her hus- 
band. Her heart was not only tender, 
ut it was used to aching. She had no 
children living; but there were two little 
mounds in the churchyard which told her 
of angels in heaven that could call her 
mother! Acting upon her impulse, as she 
was very apt to act, she slipped down, 
and ealled the boy in, by the back way, 
to the wash room. He came in, rags and 
dirt and all, wondering what was wanted. 

‘“Sitdown, my boy.”’ 

Ile sat down. 

“If I help you, will you try to be 
rood 

‘lean’t be good. 

“Why not 

‘Cause I can't. 
Everybody says so.’’ 

‘But can’t you try ?”’ 

dunno,” 

“If I should help you, would you be 
willing to try, to please me ?’’ 

‘*Yes’m—I should, certain.” 

Mrs. Walsh brought a basin of water, 
and soft sponge, and with tender hands 
she washed the boy’s head and _ face. 
Then with a pair of scissors, she clipped 
away the hair from the wound—curling, 
handsome hair—and found it not a bad 
me. She brought a piece of sticking- 
plaster, which she fixed upon it, and then 
she pushed the hair back from the full 
brow, and looked into the boys’s face— 
not a bad face—not an evil face. Shut- 
ting out the rags and dirt, it was really a 
handsome face. 

your name, my boy ?”’ 

‘‘Hammer Jim, ma'am; and 
times Ragged Jim.”’ 

‘‘T mean, how were you christened ?’’ 

“Wich, ’m ?’’ j 

‘Don't you know what name your 
parents gave you ?”’ 

‘“Oh—ye-es. It’s down on the ‘seers’ 
books, mum, as James Ammerton.”’ 

‘Well, James, the hurt on your head 
is not a bad one, and if you are carefu! 
hot to rub off the plaster it will very soon 
heal up. Are you hungry ?” 

‘Please, ma’am, I haven’t eat nothing 
to-day.” 

Mrs. Walsh brought out some bread 
and butter, and a cup of milk, and al- 
lowed the boy to sit there in the wash- 
room and eat, and while he ate she 
Watched him narrowly, scanning every 
feature. Surely, if the science of physi- 
osnomy, which her husband studied so 
much, and with such faith, was reliable, 
this boy ought to have grand capacities. 
‘nce more shutting out the rags and 
filth, and only observing the -hair, now 
glossy and waving, from her dextrous 
manipulations, over the shapely head, 
tnd marking the face, with its eyes of 
lustrous gray, and the perfect nose and 
the mouth like a Cupid’s bow, and the 
chin strong, withoat being unseemly— 
“eeing this without the dregs, the boy 
Was handsome. 

Jim finished eating, and stood up. 

James,” said the little woman—for 
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Tain’t in me. 


some- 


she was a little woman, and a perfect pic- 


ture of a loving and lovable little woman 
—“James, when you are hungry, and 
‘ive nothing to eat, if yon will come to 
this door I will feed you. I don’t wan't 
~~ to go hungry.” 
A should like to come, ma’am.” 

And, if I feed you when you are 


hungry, will you not try to be good for 
my sake ?”’ 

The boy hung his head and considered. 
Some might have wondered that he did 
not answer at once, as a grateful boy 
ought; but Mrs. Walsh saw deeper than 
that. The lad was considering how he 
might answer safely and truthfully. 

‘If they’d let me be good, ma’am, but 
they won’t,’’ he said at length. 

**Will you try all you can ?”’ 
try all I can.’’ 

Mrs. Walsh gave the lad a small par- 
cel of food in a paper, and patted his cur- 
ly head. The boy had not yet shed a 
tear since the pain of the wound had been 
assuaged. Some might have thought 
that he was not grateful; but the little 
woman could see the gratitude in the 
deeper light of the eye. The old crust 
was not broken enough yet for tears. 
Afterwards Mrs. Walsh told her hus- 
band what she had done, and he laughed 
at her. 
‘Do you think, Mary, that your kind- 
ness can help that ragged waif ?’’ 

**T do not think it will hurt him, Silas.” 
After that Jim came often to the wash- 
room door, and was fed; and he became 
cleaner and more orderly with each suc- 
ceeding visit. At length Mrs. Walsh 
was informed that a friend was going 
away into the far Western country to take 
up land, and make a frontier farm. The 
thought occurred to her that this might 
be a good opportunity for James Ammer- 
ton. She saw her friend, and brought 
Jim to his notice, and the result was that 
the boy went away with the emigrant 
adventurer. 

The years sped on, and James Am- 
merton dropped out from the life that 
Mary Walsh knew, The last she heard 
was five years after he went away from 
Ernsworth, and Jim had then started out 
for the golden mountains on his own ac- 
count, to commence in earnest his own 
life battle. 

But there was a joy and a pride in the 
little woman’s life which held its place and 
grew and strengthened. Her boy, whom 
they called Philip, grew to be a youth of 
great promise—a bright, kind-hearted, 
vo0d boy, whom everybody loved; and 
none loved more than did his parents. In 
fact, they worshipped him; or at least his 
mother did. At the age of seventeen 
Philip Walsh entered college, and at the 
age of twenty-one was graduated with 
honor; but the long and severe study had 
tixed his system, and he entered upon 
the stage of manhood not quite as strong 
in body as he should have been. His 
mother saw it and was anxious. His fa- 
ther saw it and decided he must have re- 
creation and recuperation before he en- 
tered into active business. Dr. Walsh 
found opportunity for his engagement up- 
on the staff of an exploring expedition, 
which would combine healthful recreation 
with an equally bealthful occupation. 

The expedition was bound for the 
western wilderness, and we need not tell 
of the parting between the mother and 
her beloved son. She kissed him and 
then hung upon his neck with more 
kisses, and then went away to her cham- 
ber and cried. 

Philip wrote home often while on his 
way out; and he wrote after he had 
reached the wilderness. His accounts 
were glowing and his health was improv- 
ing. Three months of forest life and for- 
est labor of which Philip wrote in a letter 
that had to be borne more than a hun- 
dred miles to the nearest post, and then 
followed months of silence. Where was 
Philip ? 

One day Mr. Walsh came home so pale 
and faint, with a newspaper crumbled 
and crushed in his hand. Not immedi- 
ately, but by and by, he was forced to 
let his wife read what he had.seen in that 
paper. She read and fainted like one 
mortally stricken. It was a paper from 
a far western city, and it told the sad 


heen attacked by an overpowering party 
of Indians, and how those not massacred 
had been carried away captive. 

Poor little woman! Poor Dr. Walsh! 
But the mother suffered most. Her 
head already taking on its crown of sil- 
ver, was bowed in blinding agony and 
her heart was well nigh broken. ‘The 
joy was gone out of her life and thick 
darkness was about her. 

And so passed half a year. One day 
the postman left a letter at the door. 
The hand of the superscription was fa- 
miliar. Mrs. Walsh tore it open and 
glanced her eyes over its contents. Oh, 
joy! Oh, rapture! Her boy lived, was 
well! and was on his way home to her. 
The letter read: 

‘Thank God! I found a true friend, 
or I should say a true friend found me,” 
wrote Philip, after he had told of his 
safety and of his whereabouts. ‘‘But 
for the coming of this friend 1 should 
have died ere this. He heard of me by 
name, and when he learned that I was 
from Ernsworth and was the son of Silas 
and Mary Walsh, he bent all his energies 
for my release. He spent thousands of 
dollars in enlisting and equipping men for 
the work, and with his own hand struck 
down my savage captor and took me 
thenceforth under his care and protection. 
God bless him, and be you ready both to 
bless him, for he is coming home with 
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me. 

Upon their bended knees that night the 
rejoicing parents thanked God for his 
goodness, and called down blessings upon 
the head of the unknown preserver of 
their son. 

And in time, radiant and strong, their 
Philip came home to them—came home 
a bold and educated man, fitted for the 
battle of life—came home knowing 
enough of life’s vicissitudes and prepared 
to appreciate its blessings. 

And with Philip came a man of middle 
age—a strong, frank-faced, handsome 
man, with gray eyes and curling hair. 

‘“*This,’’ said the son, when he had 
been released from his mother’s rapturous 
embrace, ‘‘is my preserver. Do you 
know him ?” 


The doctor looked and shook his head. 


He did not know. 


fate of the exploring party, how they had | 


But the little woman observed ‘more 
keenly. Upon her the light broke over- 
poweringly. 

‘*Is it,’’ she whispered, putting forth 
her hands—‘‘is it James Ammerton ?”’ 

“Yes,” said the man—a stranger now 
no more. ‘‘] am James Ammerton. 
And 1 thank God who has given me op- 
portunity thus to show how gratefully | 
remember all your kindness to me, my 
more than mother.”’ 

That evening Mrs. Walsh, sitting by 
her husband’s side and holding one of his 
hands, said to him: 

‘Once upon a time a pebble was 
kicked about in the waste of sand. A 
lapidary saw it and picked it up, and 
when he had brushed away the dirt from 
its surface he applied his shiteal and broke 
through the crust, and behold—a dia- 
mond pure and bright.”—From_ the 
American Rural Home. 


The Great Artist. 


Almost every one would like to be 
beautiful, and it is quite right that they 
should wish to be pleasing in the sight of 
others. A young girl who was examined 
for admission to the church was asked 
what first turned her attention to the 
subject of religion. She said it was be- 
cause she found she was growing ugly. 
She caught sight of her face once when 
in a tempest of passion, and the frightful 
picture alarmed her. It led her to reflect 
on the character she must be forming and 
the. probable results as she grew older. 
It led her to pray earnestly that her heart 
might be changed, and God heard and 
answered her. He has numberless ways 
for leading people into his own path of 
holiness, just as there are varieties of 
character after they enter it. 

If you would be beautiful, you must 
remember that nothing mars the face like 
sin. ‘There is an artist chiseling away at 
your features day by day, bringing out 
the fine lines and noble expression, or 
marking heavy, gross strokes on brow 
and mouth and cheek. Look at the 
young man who has begun to frequent 
the liquor saloons, and see what the artist 
is doing for him. 

I remember once, at a party at a 
judge’s stately home, a prodigal son of 
the house brought down, at some one’s 
request, a beautiful painted portrait taken 
of him when three years old. He stood 
the gilt frame on the piano and held it 
there for a few minutes, with a half bitter 
curl of his lip, while many gazed on the 
beautiful child and mentally drew a com- 
parison between it and the dissipated 
youth who held it up. What work the 
artist had made of the once fair and 
beautiful features! | 

Every evil thought leaves its trace. 
When these become habitual, all loveli- 
ness dies out from the countenance, no 
matter how symmetrical the features. 
‘There are faces from which the pure and 
noble instinctively shrink, though the face 
may be as fair as Mr. Flatterwell’s. 

Cultivate all that is good and noble in 
your heart, and your life will correspond 
with it. ‘‘As a man thinketh in his 
heart so he is,’’ and so are his looks.— 
Selected. 


Temperance Items. 


If Christ laid down his life for us, is it 
a great thing for us to lay down our glass 
for the brethern ? 


Delaware County, N. Y., has nine no- 
license towns. Walton, containing a vil- 
lage of 1,600 inhabitants, has not had a 
license tor twenty years. The village 
supports six churche, and pays $5,200 
in salaries and the use of five parsonages 
to their clergymen. 


The Rochester School Board have 
granted the petition of the Young Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, that 
the ladies be permitted to explain to the 
children in the schools the ‘‘scientific 
truth in regard to the effect of alcoholic 
liquors on the morals of society... 


—_—™ 


While Hopa, a young Sandwich Is- 
lander, was in this country, he spent an 
evening in a company where an infidel 
lawyer tried to puzzle him with difficult 
questions. 
a poor heathen boy. It is not strange 
that my blunders in English should amuse 
you. But soon there will be a larger 
meeting than this. We shall all be 
there. They will ask us all one question, 
namely, ‘Do you love the Lord Jesus 
Christ?’ Now, sir, I think I can say 
‘Yes.’ What will you say, sir?’ When 
he had stopped, all present were silent. 
At length the lawyer said that as the 
evening was far gone they had _ better 
conclude it with prayer, and proposed 
that the native should pray. He did so; 
and as he poured out his heart to God, 
the lawyer could not conceal his feelings. 
Tears started from his eyes, and he 
sobbed aloud. All present wept too, and 
when they separated, the words, ‘‘What 
will you say, sir ?’’ followed the lawyer 
home, and did not leave him till they 
brought him to the Savior. 


— ™ 


The sweetest and most attractive of all 
the disciples of Jesus are those who live 
in closest coumunication with him. If 
Christians would come down from the 
mount of communion with God, their 
faces radiant with heavenly joy, they 
would be far more attractive and winning 
in their intercourse with the world than 
they can possibly become by putting on 
the mask of Comus, and trying to Ted 
into the narrow path a class of people who 
are naturally lovers of pleasure, and who 
would make the pilgrimage to heaven a 
holiday-excursion.—Christian Intelligen- 
cer. 


—— 


M. de Pressense, in a very recent let- 
ter, expresses his conviction that never 
since the age of the Reformation was 
there so favorable an opportunity in 
France for the propagation of the Gospel 
as at present. Eager and crowded audi- 
ences are everywhere secured by Protes- 


tant preachers. 


At length Hopu said: ‘‘I am: 


RaAachkinnon 


: A.S. Spence & Co., 


Sole Agents for the Coast, Mexico, Central 


America 


537 Markct Street, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


NOVELTIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


work. 


and Australia, 


San Francisco 


A PEN THAT WILL NEVER WEAR OUT; that will not soil 
the hands or blot; that holds ink enough to last the average writer a week, 
and dispenses with all the o'd writing materials of the dark ages, that has been 
— by over EIGHTY THOUSAND “knights of the quill” in this country 
and abroad. 


Nothing ever before invented to equal it for convenience and rapidity of 
BE CAREFUL THAT THE INVENTOR’S NAME (O. M CKIN- 


NON) IS STAMPED ON THE BARREL OF THE PEN YOU BUY. 
The “NMIACKINNON’” is the only Pen made having a solid IRIDIUM 


point. 


coarse and scratchy. 


pri 


o>” Liberal discount to the Trade. 


All others are mal» of comparatively soft material, and will soon wear 


Send for descriptive circular and 


ces. 

Useful Inventions, 
Notions, 
"Toys, 
Clocks, 
Watches, 
Jewelry, 
Stationery; 


ete., etc. 


OS"SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE NOV- 


ELTIES._£0 


N. B.—For those who write but little, and do not wish to pay the price of 
our iridium-pointed pen, we furnish a cheaper article, which we call the 
“Stylographic Pen,” to disti:suish it from the **Mackinnon.”’ 


RICHARDS & SNOW, 


SUCCESSORS TO BARKER & SNOW, 
IMPORTERS OF 


IRON PIPE AND PLUMBERS’ STOCK, 
Sole Agents for the Yale Loek Mf'g Co., 


AMERICAN TACK CoO., 
AND FOR THE SALE OF AMOSKEAG AXES. 


406 & 408 MARKET ST,, S. F. 


Pacific Iron Works. 


First and Fremont Sts., between Mission and Howard, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


RANKIN, BRAYTON & CO. 


, Boilers, Marine and Stationary. Pumping, Mining and Hoisting Machinery, includ- 
ing Batteries, Amalgamating Pans and Settlers, Concentrators, Ore Feeders, Crushing 

Rolls and Rock Breakers. Also, Water Jacket Smelting Furnaces for Reducing 

Lead, Silver and Copper Ores, Quicksilver Furnaces, Retorts and Con- 
densers, Roasting and Chlorodizing Furnaces, Sugar Mill Ma- 

chinery, Water Wheels, etc., all of the Latest and most 
Improved Constructioa. 
te Agents for the Encrve Governor, Coox’s Borter HEATER, 
Rock Demis anp Compressors, WHEELER’s OnE Eto. 


GEO. W. FOGG. Superintendent. 


BucKMINSTEB 


Oftter Extraordinary : 


Automatic 


HE ONLY LIGHT RUNNING AND NOISELESS SEWING MACHINE*MADE. 


no Bobbins, no Shuttle, no Tension. It is sold wholly upon its merits. 


We hereby offer to parties who have owned an Automatic for Six Months 
and are dissatisfied, a New Machine of any other make, on even 
exchange. No other Company dare make such an offer, 


WILCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


124 Post Street. San Francisco; and 361 Twelfth Street, Oakland. 


DEAF PERSONS 


SHOULD USE THE 


AUDIPHO NES 


Hearing through the 
Teeth. 


(Invented by R. 8S. Rhodes, 
Chicago. ) 


Circulars free. 


They restore hearing to very 
many deaf persons, and 
none should fail 
to try them. 


"FSont to any addi ess on receipt of price, $10. 


H. E. Mathews, Agent. 


606 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


0S-Show this to your deaf friend. 


AGENTS For the Pictorial Bible Commentator. 


| 


Pages, 475 Illustrations and Maps. 
ost complete and comprehensive 


WANTED commentary on the entire Scriptures (in 


ne vol.) ever published. 
Gapretsoy & Co.,629 Washin-ton St.,San Francisco. 


Price, $3.75. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CC. BALL, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


12 TYLER STREET, - 


Purchasers of Pianos, when buying, should be 
sure to get one with three strings, and ivory keys 
instead of imitation. 


21jan-3m 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


TEMPERANCE 


|\COFFEE HOUSES, 


629 Sacramento, 642 Pacific. 


Tea or Coffee (with doughnuts or bun), - 5 cts 
All kinds of cake or pie, 


Paked beans, 
Soup and bread, 


5 cts 
- 
5 cts 


‘GOLDEN GATE ACADEMY 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H.E.JEWETT,M.A., - Principal. 


A first-class Boarding and Day School for 
young men and young women, furnishing supe- 
rior advantages for all who love study. 

Terms, of twenty weeks each, begin the last 
week in July, and the first week in January. 
There is both a Classical and an English depart- 
ment. Young persons fitted for college or for 
the ordinary business of life in the best manner 

Apply for Cireular, and any information, to 
the Principal of the Golden Gate Academy, Oak- 
land, Cal. 


0S Special terms to sons of Home Mission- 
aries. 


PACIFIC 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Bet. Broadway and Telegraph Ave, 


Oakland, California. 


Under the auspices of the Congregational 
Churches of the Pacific Coast. 

Year begins Aug. 28th, 1879, and ends the 
middle of May, 1880. — 

(@ For information apply to either of the 
Professors, J. A. Benton or GEORGE Mooar, 
Oakland, Cal., in person or by letter. 


Patents 


Obtained for new inventions, or for improve- 
ments in old ones. Caveats, Trade Marks, and 
all patent business promptly attended to. 

INVENTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN REJECTED may 
still, in most cases, be patented by us. Being 
opposite the U. 5. Patent Office, and engaged in 
PatENT BustNess EXcLUSIVELY, we can secure 
patents in less time than those who are remote 
from Washington and who must depend upon 
the mails in all transactions with the Patent 
Office. 

When Inventors send model or sketch, we 
make search in the Patent Office and advise as to 
its patentability FREE OF CHARGE. Correspond- 


| ence confidential, prices low, and NO CHARGE 


UNLESS PATENT IS OBTAINED. 

We refer to Hon. Postmaster-General D. M. 
Key, Rev. F. E. Power, to the officials of the 
U.S. Patent Office, and especially to our clients 
in every State of the Union and in Canada. For 
special references, terms, advice, &c., address 


C.A.SNOW & CO. 


Opposite Patent Office, - Wasuinaton, D. C. 


Make Hens Lay. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, 
now traveling in this country, says that most of 
the horse and cattle powders sold here are worth- 
less trash. He says that Sheridan’s Condition 
Powders are absolutely pure and immensely val- 
uable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. Dose: one 
teaspoonful to one pint food. Sold everywhere, 
or sent by mail for eight lettcr stamps. 

I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Me. 


Congregational Directory. 


HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY. 

Bible Ilouse, Astor Place, New York. 
Secretaries—Rev. David B. Coe, D.D.; 
Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D.D. Treasurer—Rev. 
Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. Rev. James H. 
Warren, D.D., Superintendent for California, 
Nevada and Arizona ; Stephen S. SmitkL, Fi- 
nancial Agent; office, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 

56 Reade St., New York. 

Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—Edgar Ketchum, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, P. O. Box 1589, San Francisco. 
CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K McLean, D.D., President ; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, (P. O. Box 1589, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. Wm. B. Brown, D.D., 49 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—N. A. Cal- 
kins, 69 Bible House, N. ¥Y. Stephen S. 
Smith, Financial Agent, No. 7 Montgonery 


Avenue, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 


Secretaries—-Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; itev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D. Treasurer—Langdon S. 
Ward. C. P. Bush, D.D., District Secretary, 
39 Bible House, New York. E. P. Flint, F:- 
nancial Agent, 408 California street, San 
Francisco. 

CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING §S0- 
CIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 


Secretary—Rev. J.O. Means, D.D. Treas- 
urer—Wm. O. Grover, Cong. House, Boston. 


AMERICAN 


JU ST OUT. 
Hood's Great Book of the War. 


Advanceand Retreat 


Personal Experiences in the Unit- 


ed States and Confederate 
Armies. 
By GeneraL J. B. Hoop, 


Late Lieutenant-General Confederate States Ar- 
my, published for 


The Hood Orphan Memorial Fone. 


BY GENERAL G. T. BEAUREGARD, NEW 
ORLEANS, 1880. 


The entire proceeds arising from the sa!e of 
this work are devyted to the Hood Orphan Me- 
morial Fund, which is invested in United States 
Registered Bonds for the nurture, care, support 


‘and education of the ten infants deprived of 


their parents last summer at New Orleans (the 
melancholy incidents of which sad bereaven:ent 
are still fresh in the public mind). 

The book is an elegant octavo, containing 560 
pages, with a fine photograph likeness and a !ine 
steel engraving, made expressly for this work, 
four large maps of battle-fields, bound in hand~ 
some Gray English Cloth, at THREE DOLLARS; 
orin a fine Sheep Binding, with Marble Edge, 
THREE DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS; m 
half-bound Morocco, library style, FOUR DOL- 
LARS, or in best Levant Turkey Morocco, fall 
Gilt Sides and Edges, FIVE DOLLARS. 

On the receipt, from any person remitting by 
mail or express, of the amount, in a registered 
letter or by postal order, bank draft or check, a 
copy will be immediately sent, free of postage, 
registered as second-class matter. 

The volume is published in the best style of 
typography, on elegant paper, with illustrations, 
executed as highest specimens of art. 

The author, the subject, the purpose—all alike 
render it worthy a place in every library, on 
every desk, or upon the book-shelf of every 
house in the country. 

Agents wanted in every town and county in 
the United States, and a preference will be g:-en 
to honorably discharged veterans of the army. 

To the ladies who feel a desire to express their 
sympathy with ‘“‘The Hood Orphan Memorial 
Fund,’’ the sale of this book among their circle 
of friends will afford an excellent way of con- 
tributing substantial aid to so deserving «@ 
cause. 

iS For terms, rates to agents, etc., address 
with full particulars: 


GEN’L G. T. BEAUREGARD, Publisher, 


ON BEHALF OF THF ‘‘Hoop MEemorRIAL Funp,” 
New Orleans, Ls. 


New Music Books. 


TEMPERANCE LIGHT.—A new Temperance 
Song Book of low price but the very best qual- 
ity. By Geo. C. Hvuaa and M. E. Servoss, 
with the valuable assistance of a number of the 
best song and music writers. A well printed 
and beautiful little book. Send twelve cents 
in stamps for specimen! Costs but $10 per 
hundred, and twelve cents for single copy. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S VOCAL ALBUM.— 
Contains twenty-four of the best songs of this 
famous composer, any three of which are 
worth the moderate price of this fine volume, 
which is $1.00. 

ALL Sunday-schools that try it, take to White 
Robes, (30 cts.) No better Sunday-school Song 
Book ever made. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE.— ($3.25, complete. 
In three parts, each $1.50.) Has been for 
years a standard and favorite method, and ig 
constantly in use by the teachers of the con- 
servatory, and by thousands of others. 


Try Lavret Wreats, ($1.00), High Sciool 
Singer. 

Try Mason’s TEcHNICAL EXERCISES. 
($2.50.) 


Try THe Mvustcat Recorp. Weekly, ($2.00 
per year). 


Piano, 


Try oF Joy, (30 cts). Best Gospel 
Songs. 
Try AMERICAN ANTHEM Book. ($1.25). 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co.., J. E. Ditson & Go., 
843 B’dway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


OJAI HOUSE. 


NORDHOFF, Ventura County, CAL. 


For visitors to the beautiful Oya1 Vatuey. Ele 

vation about 1000 feet. Surrounded by moun- 
tains, and sheltered from winds and fog. Scene- 
ry fine. Climate unsurpassed for lung and 
asthmatic troubles. 


Carriage and Saddle horses Supplied. 


Parties met with carriage at Santa Barbara, 
Santa Paula or San Buenaventura, if desired. 
Charges reasonable. Address, 


25feb-lyr F. P. BARROWS. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 
to sell the best FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE 
ever invented. Will knit a pair of stockings, 
with HEEL and TOE complete, in 20 minutes. 
It will also knit a great variety of fancy work, 
for which there is always a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the Twompiy Kxrirrine 
MacutneE Co., 409 Washington St., Boston, Mase. 


mceh11-17t 


PIUM HABIT CURED at home, privately, 

at low rates. 1,000 cured in 10 yeare. 

Don’t fail to write Dr. Mars, Quincy, Mich. 
13t— .0. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


San Francisco, Cat. 


Wepnespay, May 12, 


Ghe 


SAN FRANCISCO, GAL. 


Hews Summary. 


Pacific Coast. 


CITY. 


During the month of April the police 
made 1,602 arrests. 


Eight clerks were retired from active 
service by the mannagers of the Nevada 
Bank on Friday last. 


Langley’s Directory for 1880, which has 
just been issued, contains 109,540 names, 
being a small increase over the number 
contained in the Directory for 1879. 


Hon. Joseph W. Galloway, member 
of the Board of Education, was buried 
to-day. The public schools are closed 
to-day, out of regard for the dead. 


The Lick House dining-room was 
opened as a restaurant to-day. An en- 
trance has been made connecting the din- 
ing-room direct with Sntter Street. 


The Fifteenth Industrial Exhibition of 
the Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco, 
Cal., will open to the public on Tuesday, 
August 10th, and continue for five weeks 
thereafter. 


The Society of California Pioneers in- 
tend erecting a fine new builing with a 
frontage of 80 feet and a depth of 190 on 
the southwest corner of Market and 
Fourth streets, some time the present 
year. ‘The expense of building the edi- 
fice is set at $100,000. 


The Governor has re-appointed all the 
old trustees of the Free Public Library. 
The report of the Secretary shows a bal- 
ance in the treasury available for library 
purposes amounting to $21,300. The 
library will not be re-opened until June 
Ist, when it will be thrown open to the 
public as a circulating library. : 

‘‘Did you make the train?” ‘‘No; 
it was made in the car-shops.”’ ‘‘] mean 
did you catch the train?’ ‘‘Of course 
not; it is not infectious.” ‘‘Well, my 
Solon, did you arrive at the depot in 


time ?’’ ‘‘No; I arrived in an omnibus.” 
‘Yes? and did you then board the 
cars?’’ ‘Alas! I do not keep a board- 


ing-house.”’ 


The Board of Supervisors have in- 
structed the Committee on Water Rates 
to report next Monday evening. ‘The 
Committee certainly should report, and 
the Board should fix the rates, making a 
large reduction on the present prices. 
The people of this city have long enough 
paid to a grasping corporation more for 
water than they pay for bread. 


Few outsiders have any knowledge 
of the good work lovingly and successful- 
ly prosecuted during the past dreary win- 
ter months by the Fruit and Flower Mis- 
sion of 314 Sutter street. Visiting the 
hospitals and carrying consolation, beau- 
ty and comfort to the bedside of the sick, 
they have distributed 6,853 bouquets, be- 
sides a large quantity of fruit and other 
delicacies. These are the generous dona- 
tions of the benevolently disposed people 
of San Francisco and its suburbs, and the 
residents of Mills Seminary, Alameda, 
San Rafael, San Mateo, the Presidio, 
etc., have been foremost in the work of 
charity. An appeal is now issued by the 
society for further aid, as flowers and 
fruit are daily becoming plenty in our gar- 
dens. Wells, Fargo & Co. have kindly 
consented to forward, free of charge, all 
gifts from the country of this character, 
to the Mission, and residents of Oakland 
and Alameda who feel disposed to add to 
their already notable charities in this di- 
rection will kindly leave their donations at 
Steer & Colby’s express office, 18 Mar- 
ket street, every Thnrsday morning up to 
10 o'clock a. M., where they will be 
sent for. As instances of the benevolent 
thoughtfulness of contributors, it may 
be mentioned that the ladies of Mills 
Seminary have sent 1,257 bouquets to 
the Mission since the Ist of January. 


STATE. 
Over 50,000,000 feet of lumber will 


be cut in the immediate vicinity of 
Truckee during the coming season. 


It is the unanimous verdict of the 
farmers of the upper and middle sections 
of Solano, that that county will raise a 
bigger wheat crop this year than ever be- 
fore known. 


It is reported that a new woolen mill is 
about to be erected in Oakland at an ex- 
pense of $100,000. It will be operated 
exclusively by white labor, and will give 
employment to a large number of deserv- 
ing persons in our sister city. The prin- 
cipal parties interested in the enterprise 
are A. J. Snyder, A. C. Henry, F. K. 
Shattuck, B. F. Mann and Gideon 
Woodward. 


The Vallejo Chronicle says that, from 
January 1, 1879, to December 31, 1879, 
113 vessels have loaded at South Vallejo 
with wheat and flour for foreign ports, 
and from January 1, 1880, to the Ist of 
the present month, 38 vessels have load- 
ed with the same kind of cargoes for for- 
eign ports, making an approximate ton- 
nage for the year 1879 of 203,400, and 
for the present year about 68,400. 


President A. E. Davis made the big 
gangs of men at work on the S. P. C. R. 
R. between this city and Felton happy by 
raising their wages on Monday last from 
$1.75 to $2 per day. And at the time 
the information was given out a large 
gang of Chinamen, loaded with poles and 
baskets, were seen hurrying to the water 
front, to take passage for San Francisco. 
Mr. Davis would not concede to their de- 
mands to give them steady employment 
for two months. 


An Immense Rost.—The San Diego 
News of Apr. 28 says: We were shown 
an immense rose yesterday, grown in the 
southeastern part of the city, which, when 
fully opened, measured 154 inches in cir- 
cumference. It was one of the variety 
known as the Cloth of Gold. Who can 
beat it?—Los Angeles Journal. We 


can. We measured yesterday a lot of 
roses at Dr. Port’s place, and of three we 
found the measurement as follows: 164, 
19? and 13 inches. Thousands of them 
up to your measurement. 


Eastern. 


It is proposed to tunnel the St Law- 
rence river at Montreal. 


Report says that the United States is to 
have four more Cardinals. 

During the past five years the losses by 
fire in the United States have amounted 
to $353,018, 255. 


Princeton College is to have an elegant 
new chapel, costing between $80,000 and 
$90,000, the gift of Henry G. Marquand 
Esq. 

It is reported that petroleum has been 
large quantities in the vicin- 
ity of Lake Ainsley, Cape Breton; also in 
Alabama. 


In a recent lecture in Boston on ‘‘The 
Sisters of Charity,’’ Mr John Kelly of 
New York city said that there are 26,050 
of them engaged in different parts of the 
world. 


The closing work of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey in St. Louis was to raise $40,000 
to buy the Union Methodist Church, cor- 
ner of Eleventh and Locust streets, for 
the headquarters of the Y. M. C. A. in 
the business portion of the city. 


It is now believed that in about a year 
the East River bridge may be actually in 
use. The passage in the Legislature of a 
bill appropriating $2,250,000 for its com- 
pletion has been received with much satis- 
faction by friends of the enterprise in both 
Brooklyn and New York. 


Five Chinamen were made citizens 
before one of the Courts of New York on 
the 29th of April. They have all re- 
nounced their cuuntry and its religion. 
They all speak good English. They de- 
clared that they did not care about vot- 
ing, but wanted the protection of the law 
as citizens. 


The Great Eastern, which has lain idle 
at Milford for some four years, is under- 
going some extensive alterations. Her 
paddle engines are being taken out of her, 
and she will in future be driven by twin 
screws. She is being fitted for the con- 
veyance of cargoes of live cattle from 
America, and her passenger saloons are 
being redecorated. 


An aerial voyage to the north pole is 
now proposed. A couple of years ago 
Professor Ritchel nade a flying machine 
that would really fly—upward, downward, 
to the right or to the left, at the wish of 
the operator. This air-ship he has been 
perfecting, and he believes the problem of 
the north pole can be best solved by means 
of a voyage thither in his novel machine. 


The journeyings ot a postal card ‘‘around 
the world” are recounted in an exchange. 
It was mailed in New York, November 
29th, 1879, but losing the mail steamer, 
lay over in New York Post-office until the 
sarting of the next mail steamer, and ar- 
rived in London, December 24th 1879. 
Being sent from London to Marseilles. it 
arrived December 17th, 1879; from Mar- 
seilles to Cairo, arriving December 25th; 
from Cairo to Bombay, arriving January 
15, 1880; from Bombay to Singapore, ar- 
riving February 2nd; from Singapore to 
Yokohama, arriving March 9th; from Yo- 
kohama to San Francisco, arriving March 
26th; from San Francisco to New York, 
arriving April 3rd. The entire trip occu- 
pied 127 days. 


Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., of the 
Broadway ‘Tabernacle, New York, worn 
out with preaching and literary work, re- 
tires from the Editorial Staff of The 
Christian at Work, for along rest of four 
months in Europe. The Christian at 
Work will continue as before under the 
management of J. N. Hallock, who has 
had the control of all departments during 
the past three or four years. Mr. M. H. 
Bright, who has been the active manag- 
ing editor for six years past, and Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster, who has edited 
the Home and Children’s Department for 
about the same time, remain upon the 
paper, together will all the old Editorial 
Staff. 

Pacific Islands. 


The Morning Star has arrived at Hon- 
olulu, and has undergone considerable 
alterations and repairs. She is to be fit- 
ted out for a ten months’ voyage. Dr. 
Wood, formerly of Honolulu, bas sent a 
donation of $1,000 to Punahou College. 
Since Dr. Damon left Honolulu, Dr. 
Hyde, Prof. Jones and Rev. §. E. Bish- 
op have filled the Bethel pulpit. Hon. 
W. Hyde of Massachusetts has donated 
$500 to the Native Hawaiian Theological 
Seminary, Honolulu. We are very 
glad to note and to publish the fact that 
Sir Arthur Gordon, the British High 
Commissioner for the Western Pacific, 
has issued a series of regulations, pro- 
hibiting the supply of intoxicating liquors 
by British subjects to the natives of Ton- 
ga, Samoa, Rotumah and Savage Island, 
under a penalty not exceeding £10 or 
imprisonment not exceeding one month. 
Another regulation prohibits the selling of 
firearms or ammunition by British sub- 
jects to natives of Samoa. Still another 
prevents the sale of dynamite by British 
subjects to the natives of the following 
islands, or to any other natives of Poly- 
nesia resident in any such islands: The 
New Hebrides group, the Banks Islands, 
the Santa Cruz Islands, the Solomon Is- 
lands, New Britain, New Ireland, Duke 
of York Island, the Admiralty Islands, 
the Caroline Islands, the Louisiade Arch- 
ipelago, and that part of New Guinea 
eastward of the 143d meridian of longi- 
tude; under a penalty of £10 or imprison- 
ment not exceeding three months. 


THe Casryet.—The following 
appointments have been definitely made: 
Earl Granville, Secretary of State for the 
Foreign Department; the Marquis of Hart- 
ington, Secretary of State for India; H. 
C. E. Childers, Secretary of State for W ar; 
Lord Seborne, Lord High Chancellor; 
Wm. E. Forster, Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land; Lord Northbrook, First Lord of Ad- 
mirality. 


Sabbath-School Lesson. 


PREPARED BY REV. F. B. PERKINS, 


Lesson for Sunday, May 23, 1880. 
Matt. xxv: 31-46. 


The Judgment. 


The date of this lesson is the same as 
of the previous one, Tuesday, April 4, 
A. D. 30. The parable of ‘‘the marriage 
feast’’ was spoken in the temple. It was 
followed by our Lord’s final public ad- 
dress, at the conclusion of which he left 
the city with his disciples. Crossing the 
brook Hebron, and ascending the Mt. of 
Olives, he turned to look upon Jerusalem 
once more; and at this point he uttered 
the discourse recorded in Matt. xxiv and 
xxv, of which our lesson to-day forms the 
close. It is not a parable, but a picture; 
partly symbolical, but in part also simply 
descriptive. 

NOTES. 

When the Son of Man shall come.— 
(Ch. xvi: 28). Identical with the as- 
sumption of his mediatoria! reign; first 
manifested on the day of Pentecost; in- 
cluding therefore the final assize, but not 
to be limited to it. Then he shall sit as 
king, (V. 34) combining in himself the 
legislative, the judicial and the executive 
functions of government, after the con- 
ception of oriental and not of western and 
modern states. (2 Sam. vili: 15). He 
took his royal seat at the beginning of the 
Christian dispensation. He will continue 
to hold it until the close of the ‘‘aeon.”’ 


Before him shall be gathered—in the 
sense of subjection to his authority. 
(Gen. xlix:10; Eph.i: 10.) All nations 
—Mankind.—And no longer simply the 
Jewish nation. His predictions as to Je- 
rusalem and the Jews ended with the 
parables immediately preceding. In this 
passage ‘‘the field is the world.’’ He 
shall separate them.— Luke ii: 34, 35). 
Under his administration the division of 
mankind into the two great classes of good 
and bad, the sheep and the goats, shall go 
on. (Mal. iii: 2, 3). 

He shall set.—Overlooking all interme- 
diate events, here begins the formal 
awards of the earthly life. The state has 
been fixed, each for himself, by the con- 
duct during the period of separation; the 
last judgment simply, authoritatively pro- 
mulgates the fact. Right hand—left.— 
Indicative of honor or dishonor. Not nec- 
essary to understand one vast concourse 
gathered at a single time; though here 
and elsewhere it is implied that all will be 
cognizant of the judgment pronounced 
upon each. Then.—The judgment day, 
not a period of twenty-four hours, an in- 
definite term like its use elsewhere, (Gen. 
lii: 4), and others. It may extend over 


es. 
king.—({V. 31) Here first em- 
ployed by Jesus as the designation of 
himself. Say.—Formal announcement. 
No symbol here, apparently. From this 
point all would seem to be literally exact. 
Blessed of my Father.—Already blessed 
in their characters as well as prospectively 
in their condition. Inherit.—({1 John iii: 
land Rom. viii: 16,17). Through God’s 
grace heaven is theirs by right. From 
the foundation of the world—. e., from 
eternity. 

For.—Notice here that the basis of 
separation is conduct—what has been done 
or left undone. The contrast suggested, 
however, is not (1) Between conduct and 
creed, practice and belief. Rightly un- 
derstood the practical life is always ac- 
cording to the real belief. Creed always 
underlies conduct. In this judgment, 
therefore, the conduct approved or con- 
demned rests upon and implies character. 
There is no contrast (2) between morality 
and religion. All morality, according to 
the Scriptural standard, is religious. Love 
to our neighbor is an outgrowth of love 
to God; brotherhood is the corollary of 
sonship. It is the divine relationship, 
which becomes the bond of sympathy, 
(V. 40, these my brethren.) The con- 
trast, if urged, is between a merely formal 
and so inoperative, and real and lively re- 
ligion. Nor is the contrast (3) between 
religion and Christianity; for the point of 
all is what-has been done or refused for 
Christ. ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did, or did it 
not, to Me,’’ is the King’s language. The 
basis of the last judgment therefore is, 
faith, determining character, and issuing 
in a beneficient life. (1) In the case of 
such as have not known of Christ, faith 
will be a conviction of spiritual truths 
more or less distinct. (2) In the case of 
those to whom Jesus Christ has been re- 
vealed, it will involve a loyal devotion to 
him as Savior and Lord. 


I was ahungered, etc.—The identifica- 
tion between Christ and his brethren rests, 
(1) Partly upon the mystical union be- 
tween himself and regenerated souls. 
(John xvii: 21). (2) Partly upon that 
identity of interest which binds together 
dear friends. (Ch. xii: 50). 

Naked and clothed; sick and visited.— 
Notice how the points of servic selected 
for illustration are those which ay within 
the ability of brethren for each other. 
To feed the hungry or clothe the naked 
would be possible; for healing the sick or 
delivering from prison, love might be in- 
sufficient; it would be equal to the kindly 
Christian visit, however. God will never 
condemn one for an impossibility. 

When saw we thee, etc.—An illustra- 
tion of the unconsciousness of true virtue. 
To a holy soul goodness becomes so much 
a matter of course that it does not at- 
tract attention to itself and is easily unrec- 
ognized. 

My brethren.—(1) any hu- 
man being. (2) Specifically and specially, 
his faithful followers. 

Come— Depart.—Heaven is_ being 
with Christ. Hellis absence from him. 

Cursed.—Wicked and obnoxious to 
punishment. Prepared for the devil and 
his angels.—Not prepared for men, but 
for devils. Men go there because they 
are out of sympathy with heaven, and 
there is no other place for them. They 
go where their affinities take them, (1) 
Because they are more like the devil than 
like God. (2) Because an unrepentant 
and unforgiven sinner carries hell with 


him. It is better for him and better for 
the universe that he should go to his own 
place. 

I was ahungered, etc.—No difference 
in the view of the Judge between the 
sins of omission and of commission. Not 
to do good isasin. A selfish life is nec- 
essarily a godless and wicked life. 

When saw we thee, etc.—Unconscious- 
ness on the otherside. No oblivion as to 
meritorious claims. Just as good people 
are apt to be unconscious of their great- 
est virtues, so the most deep-seated evil 
is apt to be concealed. 

Everlasting punishment; life eternal. 
—The adjective in both these cases is the 
same, (1) As regards the ‘‘punishment,” 
this is manifestly the precise opposite 
of life is death. The antipode of life 
is death. Death is symbolized, (in 
v. 41 and elsewhere), as the torture of 
fire. Whatever is most terrible in the 
conception of eternal burning, that is the 
shadow of eternal punishment. What- 
ever may be included in the idea of life, 
that is excluded from the idea of death. 
Eternal punishment is eternal death, and 
eternal death is the opposite of eternal 
life. (2) As to the force of the adjective 
‘“‘eternal,’’ two points may be claimed, 
1. That the element of time is not the 
only nor even the principal idea. The 
characteristic thought is that of existence 
passed in view of and under the influence 
of the great spiritual truths which are 
everywhere and always the same. 2. 
But the time-idea, although not the only, 
is a constant feature of eternity. Eter- 
nal is more than everlasting, but eternity 
involves endlessness. When any limit is 
admitted, the limitation is fixed by the na- 
ture of the object, not by the significance 
of the word. Everlasting punishment 
and life-eternal are coterminous. The 
terms may be applied interchangably. 


CHRIST S PICTURES OF ‘‘THE LAST TIMES.’ 


I have been led, beyond my purpose, 
so to extend the foregoing notes, that I 
have left but scanty room for any more 
counected view of the passage to be 
studied. I must however dwell briefly 
upon a few points. 

I regard this passage as an epitome of 
the history of the world during the Chris- 
tian dispensation, and not merely a pic- 
ture of the final judgment. All that has 
preceded of his discourse has been in an- 
swer to the disciples inquiry, regarding the 
future of Jerusalem and of their temple: 
‘‘When shall these things be, and what 
shall be the sign of thy coming and of 
the end of the world?” At this point he 
broadens the view, regards no longer the 
Jewish nation but ‘‘all nations’; and 
speaks of his coming as it will affect the 
whole world. 
vy side the history of the entire Christian 
dispensation is presented ata glance. The 
first, comprised within verses thirty-one 


moral separation which is the great fact 
of history. Inthe verses following are 
grouped all the events which will attend 
upon the final separation of the diverse 
classes. 

As implied in the notes, I should not re- 
gard the ‘‘coming’’ of Christ as referring 
to some single event to the exclusion of 


In two pictures hung side 


| 


all others; but rather as the designation | 


of any event which manifests his supreme 
control; and so applicable to the long ser- 
ies of Providences, which, beginning with 


Pentecost, will stretch on to the consum-_ 


mation of all things. For proof of this 
I must refer the reader to the various pas- 


sages in which ‘‘the coming of the Lord” 


is spoken of by sacred writers. 


Whether the picture here presented, and 


other Biblical references, imply an im- 
mense concourse comprising all-genera- 
tions who have lived upon earth, in one 
place, at one time, is a question not de- 
cisively settled. My own opinion inclines 
to the affirmative side. Others regard the 
process represented in the two pictures as 
single and continuous, only separated by 
death, which fixes and makes permanent 
the distinction between the righteous and 
the wicked. Before that the goats may 
be transformed into sheep; after death it 
is impossible. Death then, and the res- 
urrection which immediately follows, mark 
the great and final coming of the Lord. 

The question as to the visibility of the 
Lord’s coming is somewhat closely con- 
nected with the foregoing. Certainly up 
to this time his regal authority has not 
involved his visible manifestation. But, 
just as the long series of interpositions 
under the older dispensation culminated 
in one which revealed Him in bodily 
form, so it may be that the Christian dis- 
pensation will end in one glorious visible 
appearance of the Son of Man, when 
eye shall see him.” 

The purpose of the last judgment is 
manifestly that of rewarding the righteous 
and punishing the wicked; specifically, 
the announcement of the division which 
has already been effected during the 
earthly life. It seems also to be involved 
that, in some way, the entire life of each 
one will be so mapped out that all can in- 
spect it, and thus the justice and the 
grace of God, alike, be vindicated in the 
eyes of all. ‘‘The books shall be open- 
ed,’’ and judgment declared according to 
the books. It would even seem that the 
event will be more marked for its sel/- 
revelations than for its manifestations to 
others. ‘‘When saw we Thee ?’’ is the 
question which marks an awakening full 
of surprises, joyous or sad. Then too 
will the unity of the whole life be real- 
ized—the most insignificant acts, includ- 
ing the spirit of all goodness or all evil— 
in like manner as all the forces which 
control the ocean are cuncerned in a single 
drop of water. Then will faith appear 
as the controlling element of character, 
and not a mere selfish trust—although 
faith will ever involve trust, and where 
Christ is known, a trust in him as Re- 
deemer and Lord. In that great day of 
revelation, therefore, faith and works will 
be seen by all, as in God’s idea they 
have always been conjoined in sweetest 
harmony. ‘Then will the oftimes imagin- 
ed unreality of negative evil be disproved, 
and the sins of omission appear as veri- 
tably guilty as those of positive commis- 
sion. ‘‘Love is the fulfilling of the law,” 


| 
| 


and lack of love is the all-comprehending 
sin. Then especially will the personal 
relations to Christ of all that has been 
said or done be made manifest, and what- 
ever has been done or refused to the least 
of His brethren, be shown to have been 
His own affair. Then will the Father's 
love, which has prepared a heaven for the 
saints and the saints for heaven, shine 
forth in undimmed radiance; and those 
who turn their backs upon the face of 
God will be seen to seek their own place, 
when they rush into the eternal fire. It 
was prepared, not for them, but for the 
devil and his angels. They make their 
own hell. ‘‘Everlasting punishment,” 
‘‘life eternal’’—I would not shut out the 
idea of timelessness from the second; I 
dare not from the first. It is the same 
word. It is in every way as limitless, I 
am persuaded, in the one phrase as in the 
other. The doom of the wicked, the 
bliss of the righteous, are both eternal ; 
they are likewise everlasting. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Silver, $1.1414 per oz., 1000 fine. Bar sil- 
ver, 925 fine, 52'4d peroz. New York sight 
drafts, 100% to 100%. 

COMMERCIAL. 

FLour—Best brands of City Extra, $5.75; 
Super., $3.50 to 4.00; Bakers’ and Family 
Extra, $5.50 to 5.65; Interior Superfine, 
$3.50 to 4.00; Oregon brands, extra, 
$4.50 to 5.00; Walla Walla extra, $5.00 
to 5.50. 

WueEat—No. 1, $1.57% to 1.62% perctl.; 
No. 2, $1.50 to 1.55. 

Bartey—Feed, 70 to 75c; Chevalier, 
$1.30 to 1.50; brewing, 80 to 90c per ctl. 

Rye—Coast, $1.15 to $1.20 per ctl. 

Oats—Coast, $1.00 to 1.25; Surprise, 
$1.55 to 1.67%. 

Frrp—Bran, 12.00; ground barley $18.00 
to 19.00; middlings, $16.50; oil cake, $30.00 
per ton. 

Hors—35 to 40c per hb. 

Potators—Peachblow, 75 to 85c per ctl. 
New Potatoes, $1.50 to $2.25 per ctl. 

Ontons—$3.00 to 3.25 per ctl. 

Fruit — Apples, $1.00 to 2.00 per box for 
common, $2.50 to 3.50 for choice; California 
Oranges, $15.00 to 35.00 per thousand; 
Lemons $15.00 to 35.00 per thousand; Pine- 
apples, $7.00 to 8.00 per dozen. 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage $2.50 to 2.75 per 
etl.; Cauliflower, $1.25 to 2.00 per doz.; Tur- 
nips, 50c per ctl.; Green Peas, 6 to Te per 
Ib.; Asparagus, $0.75@$1.00 per box; Rheu- 
barb $1.50 to 1.75 per chest. 

Hay—$6.00 to 13.00 for all grades. Straw, 


40 to 50c per bale. 


Woot—Southern 27 to 28 cts per b for 
choice long fleece. 

Burrer—Fresh roll, 17 to 19c; Inferior, 
15 to per hb. 

CHEESE—Cal. cheese, 10 to 12c. 

Eecs—Fresh laid, 16 to 17¢ per doz. 

Brerr—First quality, 644 to inferior, 
4c per bb. 

Veat—Large, 5 to 6c; and small calves, 
7% to 9c per b. 

Lams—Good to choice, 5 to 6c per b. 

Pork—Live hogs 51% to5%c.; dressed, 6% 
to 7c per hb. 

Mutron—Wethers, 3% to 4c; Ewes, 3 


_to3% per 
and thirty-two, symbolizes that process of | 


Publishers’ ‘Pepartment. 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send THe Pactric one year (price 
$2.50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any 
old subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


_American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
at 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. .... 3.00 4.50 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.............. 2.00 4.00 
4.00 5.75 

4.00 5.75 
Scientific American............... 3.20 5.00 
peripner’s Monthly............... 4.00 5.70 
3.00 5.00 


THE Paciric will be sent free for one year to any 
person sending the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money. 


A FavoraBLe Notoriety.—The good repu- 
tation of ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ for the 
relief of Coughs, Colds and Throat Diseases 
has given them a favorable noteriety. 


We again call attention to the advertise- 
ment in another column of Albert G. Nye, 
1033 Market street, and advise all our readers 
to call and see the great variety of articles 
which he constantly keeps on hand to adorn 


the homes of his patrons, This is a special- 
ty with Mr. Nye. 


Pipe PiumsBers’ Strocx.—We refer 
those in need of iron pipe and plumbers’ stock 
to the advertisement of Richards & Snow in an 
other column. The establishment at 406 and 
Market St., is an old and well-known one; the 
proprietary firm having, however, been recent- 
ly changed by the retirement of Mr. Baker, 


and the accession of Mr Richards to his inter- 
est. 


-—- - -- -— 


To HovusreKkreEepers.—In purchasing canned 
goods, pickles, jellies and preserves, it is 
wise to bear in mind that the manufactures 
of C. James King of Wm. & Co. are the best 
and the cleanest. An inspection of their 
premises, corner Broadway and Sansome 
sts., convinces one of this at first sight; and 
the fact that only white labor (girls and wo- 
men) is employed is known as extensively as 
the fact that they are the only establishment 


on this continent that has ever been awarded 
a gold medal for hermetically sealed goods. 


The May Wide Awake is sown as thick with 
pictures as the spring waysides are with dan- 
delions. The opening story, one of Sophy 
May’s best, ‘‘The Twin Cousins,’’ has three 
illustrations. Mr. Shillaber (Mrs. Patting- 
ton) in ‘‘The Uninvited Guest”’ tells a capital 
bear story; and Mrs. A. M. Diaz, in ‘An- 
netta’s Diary,’’ provides a bit of quiet fun for 
the little ones. One of the best stories in the 
number is ‘‘Jim’s Troubles,’’ by Grandmere 
Julie. Mr. Benjamin’s paper in the Ameri- 
can Artists’ series is about Edwin Lord 
Weeks, the oriental painter, and has five illus- 
trations. A very summery article is ‘‘How 
we went Birds’ Nesting:’’ the first of four 


papers on this subject by Armada B. Harris. |- 


It is illustrated by three beautiful full-page 
“ae by G. F, Barnes. 

nly $2.00 a year, Ella Farman, Edito 
D. Lathrop & Co., Publishers, Boston, ates. 


CENUINE FRENCH 
ENCLISH COODS 


AT 


Greatly Reduced Rates 


Pilot Cloth, Beaver, and Diagonal Suit; 


$25 
Overcoats and Ulsters, to order, from... }9 


All Goods well made and trimmeg 


Money returned if goods are not 
satisfactory. 


Orders executed at the shortest possi]. 
notice. 


Strictly One Price. 


All goods marked in plain figures. 


MCDONALD & WILLIAMS. 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
14 Montgomery Street, 
o0S"Remember the Number. 


BOWEN BROS. 
428 and 432 Pine St. 


OFFER FOR SALE 


New, 


Pure Eastern 
Buckwheat, 


AND 


VERMONT 


New Extra Mess Mackerel, 


Choice Eastern Codfish, 


Wuittaker & DuprEr 


Call and examine our Goods 
and get our Prices. 


To Be Thought Over. 


Give Special Attention to 


Three Important Points 
of Business. 
First: To the Material; 


Second: To the Manufacture; 
Third: To the Rapid Selling 


Of all goods we place before the public. 


WE SAY TO ONE AND ALL: 


Buy Your Clothing 


AT THE 


LEADING, 
POPULAR, 
ONE-PRICE 


AMERICAN CLOTHING HOUSE 


OF 


Schafer & Co.., 


11 MONTGOMERY ST., Under Lick Honse, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


the Public 


MY FRIENDS AND PATRONS. 


Having Removed 


206 Kearny St., 


NEAR SUTTER, 


I invite you to call and examine my new assort- 
ment of the 


Best, Newest & Gheapest 


Shirts, 


UNDERWEAR, 
SCARFS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 
COLLARS, CUFFS, ETC. 

Liberal Discount to clergymen. 


SAMUEL IRVING. 


(Successor to Anderson & Irving) 


206 KEARNY STREET, NEAR SUTTED, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


I. N. Eckel, M.D. 


HOMCOPATHIC PHYSICIAN, 
324 Geary St., San Francisc®? 
Diseases of Children a Specialty. 
Office Hours—From 12% to 2 P. M. 


T&T PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing 
I Stamps. Circulars free. G. A. — 
& Bro., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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